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For the help and convenience of our teachers of 
Piano, Voice, Violin and Organ, we have compiled 
a new catalog of the best standard and new num- 
bers from the catalogs of ALL - our publishers. 
These teaching and study suggestions should be 
most helpful in making up your requirements for 
the coming season. 

Send NOW for your copy and mail us a list of the 
teaching materials and supplies that you will 
need for the re-opening of your studios this Fall. 
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LOCAL ASS’NS. AFFILIATED 
WITH T.M.T.A. 
Amarillo—Pres., Miss Grace Ham- 
ilton, 1609 Tyler St., Amarillo, 
Treas., Mrs. Wendell Heiny, 1503 

Travis St. 

Austin—President, Ruby Lee Ha- 
belin; Secretary, Mrs. Marilee 
Kone. 


Big Springs—-Treas., Ann Gibson 
Houser, 907 Runnels, Big 
Springs. : 

Central West Texas-—Pres., Nanc 
Craig Lasley, 226 Grape St., A 
lene. Treas., Mrs. Allee Dyer 
Harwell, 300 Grape St. 

Corsicana—Pres., Mrs. Jas. K, 
Wood, 1417 W. 4th Ave., Corsi- 
cana. Treas., Mrs. Jimmie 
Mansfield 644 W. 5th, Corsicana. 

Dallas—Pres., Miss Irma _ Beck, 
5119 Junius, Dallas. Treas., Ruby 
K. Lawrence, 11412 N. Lancaster, 
Dallas. 

East Texas—Pres., Mrs. E. E. Wil 
liams, 821 Olive, Texarkana, 
Treas., Helene Knight Birdwell, 
91042 S. Bois d’Arc, Tyler. 

Ellis County—Pres., Treas., Mrs. |} 
Augusta . Coleman, 113 Brown,|” 
Waxahachie. . 

E! Paso—Pres., Mrs. F. J.. Blow 
3120 Tularosa St., El Paso. Tr 

Marie Hinds Smith, 2710 
eral St., El Paso. 

Fort Worth—Pres., Mirian Douglas 
las Martin. 


North Texas—Pres., Chas. Kiker, | 
2162 Av. H, Wichita Falls, Treas. |” 
Mrs. W. H. Ballew, 1705, Bowie, |~ 
Vernon. 


Panhandle—Pres., Mrs. G. C. Me 


SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


WHITTLE MUSIC CO. ates “iy aS 


Box 167, Amarillo. | 
; , San Angelo—Pres., Carl Brumbe|7 

1108 Elm St.. Dallas, Texas low, San Angelo Jr. College, San 
_Angelo. Treas., Mrs. Grafton 
Broyles, 624 Koberlin, San Angelo. 
San Antonio—Pres.. Mrs. Edith 
Law, 108 E. Popular, San Antonio. 
Treas., Mrs. Florence Bente, 1 


‘4 Harrison Ave., San Antonio. 32> 

’ ° 

The Southwest’s Most Complete Music House South Plains—Pres., Mrs. Mami 

Neal, 2212 7th, Lubbock. Tre 
Miss Irene Fletcher, 1923 13th St, 

Lubbock. 

Waco—Pres., Mrs. Fred Sliger, ay 
N : 


. 20th, Waco. Treas., Mrs. 
M. Bishop, 912 N. 19th St., Waco 
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HARRY BYRD KLINE, Director 
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sley “The School of Music With University Rank” Speakers, Concert and Dramatic Artists 
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eA iusicat ARTS CONSERVATORY of WEST TEXAS WM. E. JONES, Mus. D. 
rett 


at Amarillo ... GLADYS M. GLENN, President 


— TEACHER OF SINGING 
iN. | Music @ Dramatic Art @ Dancing 


Musicologist Conductor 
3 Faculty of 18 Graduate Specialists 


Accredited by the Texas State Department of Education 


Director Department of Music 
Preparatory—High School—College Courses. Certificate Diplomas and 


Degrees granted ... Write for Catalogue. TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Denton, Texas 
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Concert and Lecture Management 


HORNER- MOYER. Inc. 


Washington Kansas City, Mo. -New York 
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. S 1941-42 
| eason. - 
‘illo, 90 BURTON HOLMES 090 
1503 | America’s foremost world traveler, dean of 
travel lecturers. In person—as always. 
Ha- ¥ CURTIS STRING QUARTET 
lee |, 99 CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. Dr. ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM geciaimed as the most outstanding chamber 60 
| oo. lecture Papper _Filling 100 en- One of the great lecturers of this generation. music ensemble. 
gagements for second successive year. Leading educator, psychologist. 
— ; actrees FRAY AND BRAGGIOTTI 
8 00 THOMAS HART BENTON KENT SAGENDORPH Internationally famous piano duo, formed in 
ane f} America’s best-known conte mporary artist. Nationally known aviation journalist and tac- Paris twelve years ago. 0° 
AGL Foremost authority on art. tical expert. FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 
yet! 6 «6CARVETH WELLS JOHN METCALFE The finest vocal ensemble of the Negro race. 
K. Distinguished explorer and lecturer. Present- a chief investigator for the Dies com- Appearing repeatedly with leading symphonies. 00 
—_ ] ing a series of new lectures. : THOMPSON ARTISTS 
- These talented artists present a varied pro- 
ee 00 COUNT BYRON DE PROROK DRAMA gram including favorite opera selections. 50 
3eck, World-famous archaeologist, explorer, author, 
tuby Has led expeditions for 20 years. CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER PODOLSK Y-OBRASSOVA 
: From the time of her first appearance this Leo Podolsky, pianist, and Nita Obrassova, 
00 VAN WORMER WALSH gifted actress has been a_ success. distinguished coloratura soprano. 
‘ana, Famous travel-lecturer. Has traveled over a y E WASSERMAN fele) 
half million miles. Cosmopolitan point of view. HELEN HOWE , : sia JOYC ‘oung American violinist. Extensive 
The one woman theatre is a select institution. M g we . 
tl 60 LYMAN BEECHER STOWE Helen Howe has strikingly different approach. posite ari here and obroad in concert. U 
4 Distinguished literary figure. Formerly editor BEN GREET PLAYERS PETRIE’S WHITE HUSSARS oOo 
Book Department of Doubleday, Page & Co. The immortal plays of Shakespeare presented py combination of a brass choir of sym- 
LEW SARETT in original adaptations. phony artists. 
Philosopher, dramatic woodsman-poet, univer- BOB JONES, JR. ee HARDING STRING QUARTET t oo 
sity professor and erstwhile forest ranger. His program of “Curtain Calls” is a presen- Joseph Harding, three years concertmaster o Mn 
PHILI E tation of great characters from Shakespeare. the Kansas City Philharmonic. UW 
PHILIP F. LaFOLLETTE zee GLADYS MURRAY COTTINGHAM ANCE 
ter nang _ _ ~ ees = Talented actress whose adaptations and pre- 09 
m governor of Wisconsin. : E . 
sentations of famous plays have won wide GRAFF BALLET 
WILLIAM DERN favor. Acclaimed the finest theatre dance attraction. 
One of America’s leading inspirational humor- ‘‘America’s outstanding dance attraction.” 00 
ists, a gifted story-teller. MIRIAM MARMEIN 
JOHN MULHOLLAND JUNIOR PROGRAMS One of the foremost solo concert dancers in | 
Recognized as the foremost American magi- Presenting next season an elaborate produc- America. Noted for art of pantomine and 00 
cian. He has the genius to mystify. tion of ‘‘Marco Polo.” humor. il 
i 
i 
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The Aarsd Kelloggs 


NOTED HOLLYWOOD TEACH- 
ERS BRING WEALTH OF 
EXIPERIENCE AND RICH 
PROFESSIONAL BACK. 
GROUND TO HOME STATE. 
Two former Texans whose pro- 
fessional careers have taken them 
to the height of their special 
fields in music ecucation will re- 
turn to their home state this fall. 
They are Harold Kellogg, noted 
Hollywood teacher of many stars 
of the stage and cinema, who 
adopted Texas as his state in 1913 
when he became a Dallas teacher, 
choir director and president of the 
Music Teachers Association there, 
and Maxine Valentine Kellogg, 
singer-pianist, Fort Worth born 
and reared, whose work in New 
York and Hollywood has covered 
concertizing as pianist and  ac- 
companist, coaching of nationally 
known artists and associate teach. 
er of Eleanor Brodie King, orig- 
inator of “Personal Presence,” a 
system of developing bodily poise 
and coordination. President Jean- 
nette Tillett of the Fort Worth 
Conservatory has announced their 
affiliation with that school. 

In an interview with Mr. Kellogg 
in his Hollywood studio in Aug- 
ust, the Southwestern Musician 
representative made jottings on 
the careers of the Kelloggs. These 
follow: 

Harold Kellogg: Started teach- 
ing singing in Dallas in 1913, af- 
ter having studied and sung in 
New York for several years. Ex- 
clusive of one year in Navy dur- 
ing the World War, was in Dallas 
for ten years. Successful as teach- 
er, choir director (Oak Lawn 
Methodist, Central Christian and 
First Presbyterian Churches) and 
singer. Sang concerts over Texas. 





HAROLD KELLOGG 


Spent summers from 1916 to 1927 
as associate teacher in deReszke- 
Seagle School of Singing at Sch- 
roon Lake, N. Y. Made operatic 
debut in civic production of “Tales 
of Hoffman” with Paul Van Kat- 
wijk as conductor. 


Left Dallas in 1923. During that 
summer sang in the Draper Quar- 
tet doing exclusively the four-part 
works of Brahms in the resort re- 
gion of the Adirondacks. In fall 
with same organization in and 
around New York, doing private 
musicales exclusively. 

Fall of 1923 went to Nice, France, 
to study with Jean de Reszke. Re- 
mained for two years, being at 
home of de Reszke when the Mas. 





FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, INC. 








JEANNETTE TILLETT, President 


ANNOUNCING THE ADDITION OF 


HAROLD KELLOGG, Noted Vocal Pedagogue 
MAXINE VALENTINE KELLOGG, Coach-Pianist 
MRS. LAWRENCE HANLEY, Soprano-Teacher 


TO ITS REGULAR STAFF OF 


TWENTY RECOGNIZED ARTIST-TEACHERS 


All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music 
Accredited by the State Board of Education 


Catalogue Upon Request 
1100 WEST CANNON AVENUE 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








MAXINE VALENTINE KELLOGG 


ter passed away. Was_ selected 
from the many pupils of the Mas- 
ter as a member of cast which 
performed the opera “Don Gio. 
vanni” throughout the South of 


France. Made other operatic ap- 
pearances, 
Joined “The deReszke Singers” 


a male quartet, at the request of 
deReszke himself. Incidentally, 
this organization was the only one, 
aside from the deReszke School of 
Singing, which was ever author- 
ized to use the name of the great 
singer and teacher. With this or- 
ganization toured Europe, Eng- 
land and later, with Will Rogers. 
toured for two seasons throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Came to Hollywood in 1927 after 
having married a _ Texas girl 
(Maxine Valentine of Ft. Worth) 


Return Je Texas . ee 4 


in New York In Hollywood has 
been teacher of many of the great 
of motion pictures: Irene Dunne, 
John Boles, Laura LaPlante, Mar- 
ion Davies, Conrad Nagle, James 
Cagney, Stanley Smith, John 
Payne, and Florine McKinne 

Fort Worth, who appeared for a 
season with the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera and for a season at Dor. 
chester House in London, being 
among the many. Was selected by 
Twentieth Century-Fox Studios to 
train and protect the voice of 
£hirley Temple, until recently this 


studio’s most prized'and closely 
guarded _ possession. Has also 
trained the speaking voices of 


many stars and has trained them” 
in “reading lines.” 


Maxine Valentine Kellogg: Borg 


in Fort Worth, Texas. Began v 
study with Pearl Calhoun Dav%, 
now of Wichita Falls, Texas. Start- 7 
ed stucy of piano with Marian 
‘Douglas Martin of Fort Worth,” 
Texas, and has pursued the study 
with, among others, Jean Danse- 
reau, famous French pianist. Went 
to New York to study with Oscar 
Seagle for whom she became ac- 
companist in concert and _ studio. 
Also accompanied in New York 
for Andres de Segurola, Cobina 
Wright. Came to Hollywood with 
her husband in 1927, and has been 
Associate Teacher, Coach and Ac- 
companist in the Kellogg Studios 
since that time. 

“She has long been personal ac- 
companist for Helen Gahagan, 
(Mrs. Melvyn Douglas) both for 


stage and concert work and for 


appearances in the Hollywood 
Bowl. Has also made Concert and 
Personal Appearance Tours with 
John Boles. he has accompan- 
(Continued On Page 22) 





Mrs. Truman 
Esther Reding 


Teacher of 


PIANO 


her tenth teaching 
September 2 


Opens season 


LESCHITIZKY PRINCIPLES 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
COURSE OF STUDY 


Has certificate of approval from 
the State Department of Education 
of Texas. 


ONLY CHILDREN ACCEPTED 


LUFKIN, TEXAS 
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has - 2ST Sac ts eaCRIO ain 
great , 
unne, “The Musical Best for the Great Southwest”’ 
Mar- 

ames MUSIC TEACHERS ADVISORY COUNCIL 

John VOTE FORT WORTH MEETS TO DISCUSS 
TE OF 1942 MERGER 
wi CONVENTION PLANS 

Dor- WICHITA FALLS, Texas, June Chairman Carl Wiesemann of 
being 19—Fort Worth was chosen as the the Texas State Advisory Council 
¢ by _ site for the 1942 convention of the for Music Education reports a 
9s to Texas Music Teachers Association. meeting of the Council in Austin 
e of All affiliated organizations of in July at which representatives 
this” the association will hold conven- of the State Department of Edu- 
losely tions at the same time. A feature cation, Texas State Teachers Assn., 
also of the 1942 meeting will be a church Texas Music Teachers Assn., Texas 
Ss of) music conference at the Carroll Music Educators Assn., Texas Fed. 
them! uyditorium of the Baptist Semin- eration of Muic Clubs, Interschol_ 
ary. The members voted also to astic League, Texas Federation of 

Born § vite the entire Southwestern Womens Clubs, voted to merge all 









Vv 
av: S, 
start- 7 








eral Music Project to hold the 
tion’s first regional WPA music 
convention at the same time. 








music teacher organizations under 
one heading. It was suggested by 
the Council sub-committee to use 
the Texas Music Educators Assn. 


arian 
forth,g _Dt- Clyde J. Garrett, Arlington, as the parent organization, Wiese- 
study] «WSS _Te-elected president and all mann stated. Ratification of such 
aenei other officers were retained. Dr. a plan would be left, of course, to 
Went Archie N. Jones, Austin, and Miss the various organization member- 
Suess Meta Hertwig, San _ Antonio, are ships, he said. Complete details 
> ane new directors, replacing J. Camp- of the plan are to be submitted to 
tudio, bell Wray, Austin, and Mary Good- the boards of these organizations 
York bar Morgan, El Paso. this fall. 
obina ece-—V eecoe-V 
with 2%, 
been Chorus at Denton nthe ; a Barron Again Conducts 
1 Ac- : . University of Texas Music Building Is Something New Under the Sun 
udios Gives Requiem There is something new under the sun, it seems. Amarillo Symphony 
a i DENTON — (Spl.) — A summer It’s the design for the University of Texas’ music building, now AMARILLO — (Spl.) — Robert 
school chorus of the North Texas Under construction here. Louis Barron, distinguished Amer- 
agan, State Teachers College numbering Employing a new principle of accoustics—expressed in floors mn 6 undecter om > mene we 
1 for 125 and 150 voices and@ orchestra 2nd ceilings on springs, windowless rooms, and walls that move— linist. { teri ae a 
1 for of forty musicians presented the the $475,000 building represents a “brainstorm” on the part of a ee ee aon a oe 
~wood ine Senin ta te euleee (Continued On Page 16) season as conductor of the Amar- 
t and ; ? illo Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. 
with a, = ae ad Barron met with conspicious suc- 
a pnhitneater oO e _ 7 ‘ cess last season, not only in his 
-_ eetion perk, Denton. Dr. Wil- Study Musie for a Full Education appearances in Amarillo but in 
ad = «Sieg Hesstcanlly Rene tescre’ Time was when music study was an “outsider” to pecans nd ; pcg ne 
the performance. the curriculum of public school and college. Music} . . : 
f gga rm ° ”9 ° ppeared as soloist with the Am- 
Given as a continuance of the | Students were recorded as “specials. : The assumption | aritio Philharmonic Orchestra in 
iolicy of the music department to was that the art was a_ personal accomplishment, Amarillo and Pampa, Texas; also 
esent large and important choral and that only the rarely talented could use it. in recitals and joint recitals with 
orks to the citizens of Texas and But modern education aims to develop the whole] Clarence Brady, pianist, through- 














the Southwest, the performance 
Was open to the public. 

Divided into seven movements 
and scorec for four voices, sym- 
Phony orchestra and organ, the 
Requeim has solo parts interwoven 
in only three movements, all other 
movements being distinctly choral. 
NTSTC students taking the solo 
parts were Effie Dot Shepperd of 
Gladewater and Bob McDonald of 
Towa Park, who took solo parts in 
the Bach Festival recently pre- 
ted at NTSTC. The work sung 
the vernacular rather than in 
latin. 


eeco-—V 


We have to keep up a front to 
Please the public and the rear to 
lease the neighbors. 
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personality. Hence, music belongs in—and how richly! 

The past has bequeathed us great music; let us ap- 
preciate it. The air is flooded with radio music—all 
kinds; let us learn to discriminate. In every one of us 
there is some urge to music; let us train it to expres- 
sion! Else, how can our education be full? 

The new view expects every youth to study music— 
some more, some less. Even the boys, for that fron- 
tier notion that for boys to study music was “sissy” 
was a tragical error, for which many of us paid a bit- 
ter price. Study music; it is a portion of your heri- 
tage, youth. Claim it, and be assured that you will be 
in line with the forefront progress of the generation 
with which you must live. 


Dr. Colby D. Hall, Dean, 
Texas Christian University, 





Fort Worth, Texas. 





out this entire area. 

The present season promises to 
be a very active one. Mr. Barron 
will conduct all of the concerts of 
the Amarillo Philharmonic and Ju- 
nior Symphony orchestras, not only 
in Amarillo but on tour. He has 
also been engaged for appearances 
as guest conductor and violin solo- 
ist. These early engagements in- 
clude a recital at Amarillo College; 
joint recital, Panhandle A & M 
College, Goodwell, Oklahoma; joint 
recital, Pampa, Texas; and return 
engagement at Clarendon, Texas. 


eco V 


A college freshman is a young 
fellow who walks right on through 
a door marked “No Admission.” 
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The National Musi: Council’s survey of the compositions performed 
during the season of 1940-41 by the sixteen major symphony orchestras 
of the United States at the regular subscription concerts in their home 
cities is presented herewith. The first. survey, issued last season, aroused 
such natiqn_wide interest that it has been decided by the National Music 
Council to continue these surveys each year. Their purpose is to as- 
certain the number of works by American and foreign composers per- 
formed at the most important concerts of our leading orchestras, and 
the percentage of American compositions played by each orchestra in 
relation to the entire number of wcorks performed. The aggregate num- 
ber of works by American composers shows a decrease from 107 to 93, 
compared with the season of 1939-40, and there have been some striking 
changes in the positions of some of the orchestras in regard to the 
number anc percentage of such works. The Detroit Symphony, which 
fheaded the list in the number of such performances in 1939.40, has 
dropped to last place. The Chicago and Indianapolis Orchestras con- 
tinue their former fine showing of native compositions, and to these 
organizations must now be added the National Symphony of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Cincinnati has advanced to third place. and Boston has 
declined to fourth. 


Total Number of Compositions Played by All Orchestras, with Percentages 
of Works by Foreign, American and Naturalized Composers 


Foreign American Naturalized or Liv- 
Born Born ing in the U. S. Total 
Season 1940—1941 1207 (85.5%) 92 (65%) 114 (8%) 1413 
Season 1939—1940 1257 (90.3%) 111 (8%) 23 (1.7%) 1391 
These figures do not include repeated performances ot the same work. 
& 


George Edwin Henry, 30-year-old instructor in music at the Women’s 
College, University of North Carolina; Hugh F. MacColl, senior partner 
in a firm of investment bankers in Providence, Rhode Island; Eitel 
Allen Nelson, composer and conductor, of Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
Mrs. Dot Echols Orum, head of the Organ Department of the North 
Texas Agricultural College in Arlington, were announced as winners 
in the 1940-1941 composition contests of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs by Miss Helen Gunderson, head of Department of Theory, 
€chool of Music, University of Louisiana, who for the second successive 
biennial term has served as chairman of these events. Mr. Henry’s 
prize-winning composition was a “Partita’’ for two violins and piano; 
Mr. MacColl’s a piano solo, “Noel”; Mr. Nelson’s a two-piano number 





The subjects of national and hemisphere defense will be much to 
the fore when America’s largest musical organization, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, holds its fall Board of Directors meeting and 
Council of State and District Presidents at the Hotel Netherland—Plaza 
in Cincinnati September 10 to 13. 

While not neglecting the routine business of the organization, re- 
presentatives from 48 states will concentrate major attention upon the 
role which a primarily cultural organization may play in an all-out 
defense effort. 

Taking the lead in spurring the Federation to intensive activity 
along defense lines will be Lucy Monroe, Director of Patriotic Music 
for the RCA-Victor, known the country wide as the “Star_Spangled 
Soprano”, and Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean of New York City, Research 
Director of the Foreign Policy Association. 

Miss Monroe, who has temporarily deserted the field of concert and 
opera for a coast to coast tour to spread the gospel of song as a medium 
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National Jederation of Music Clubs 


Board Meeting Cincinnati, September 10-13 














entitled “A Cowboy’s Holiday” and Mrs. Orum’s a song, called “Lament”, 
There were no awards in a fifth classification, composition for orches- 
tra, since the judges, Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, Howard Barlow, conductor of the Baltimore and Columbia 
Broadcasting System Symphonies, and Roy Harris, New York City com- 
poser anc conductor, did not arrive at a decision. The outstanding 
entries in this classification were rated by the judges in the following 
order: “The Sea Witch’? by David Ludlow Stackhouse of Providence, 
Myst; “Legend of the Low Country” by H. Merrils Lewis of Furman 
University, Greenville, South Carolina, second, and “Waste Land” by 
Claude Marion Almand of Peabody College, Nashville. Tennessee. third. 
Mr. Lewis’s Sonata for Violin anc Piano was one of the prize winners 
in the Biennial Contests of 1938-1939. Two of the composers whose 
works were selected for recognition are former army band leaders; Mr. 
Nelson, who saw service with his Camp Zachary Tavlor band in France 
during the World War; and Mr. Klemm, who when he was wmmissioned 
master of the World War Cape Holabird Band was the youngest Band. 
master in the service. Although investment banking is Mr. MacColl’s 
profession, music is his greatest avocational interest. He is president 
and director of the Providence Community Concerts Association and 
an officer of various other Rhode Island musical organizations, as well 
as composer of a wide variety of musical works. Mrs. Orum is already 
wel] known in the Southwest as a composer of note 


of defense, will give a patriotic song demonstration at the first general 
meeting Wednesday evening, September 10, in the Netherland—Plaza. 
Mrs. Dean, successor of the eminent Raymond Leslie Buell at the 
Foreien Policy Association, and widely quoted writer on international 
affairs, who has just returned from South America, will give an address 
entitled “The Western Hemisphere Looks to the Future” at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Gibson Roof Garden September 11. 

Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of Maine, the newly elected president, who 
will make her public debut as the Federation’s presiding officer in Cim- 
cinnati, has been one of the most ardent advocates of an active defe 
effort, and is making “Mobilize for all-out defense” the initial slogaa 
of her administration. With Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, the immediate past president, now chairman of the Federation’s 
Defense Commission, Mrs. Gannett has visited the various defensé 
agencies in Washington to study the role the Federation should play 
in bolstering public morale. 
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According to Dr. Lota Spell, music was first offered at the expense 
of the state of Texas in the Public schools of Galveston in 1847. It was 
also offered at the college level in Texas in both Baylor Female College 
and in Baylor University of Independence at about this same date. 
Since the earliest provision for music at state expense in America was 
the public schools of Boston in 1838, and since the New England 
servatory, which grew out of the Boston Academy of Music estab- 
ished about 1833, is probably the first American school of importance 
to offer music at the college level, it is obvious that the state of Texas 
early manifested a progressive attitude with respect to this subject. 
However, the development of music in Texas has not been comparable 
to that of many of the other states whose beginnings in music occurrea 
later than did those in Texas. This has been particularly true with 
respect to the various state higher institutions of learning, the Texas 
State College for Women being a notable exception. It is true that 
state colleges have maintained departments of music; but not compar. 
able to the needs of the state. Logically, since the state colleges have 
given little or no emphasis to music, the state’s public school system has, 
in the main, followed step. 

The causes of this situation may be attributed to (1) a lack of in- 
eprest on the part of the acministrators of these colleges, (2) the 
pathy of legislatures with respect to education as a whole, and (3) 
the inclination of the taxpavers to refrain from new sources of expen. 
ditures; but the first of the three causes undoubtedly is the most fun- 
damental. 

During the last twenty years, and more specifically within the last 


. 
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ont”, ten years, music education in Texas has made noticeable progress. 
hes- Thirty of the senior colleges maintain departments of music, while more 
Quis than two-thirds of the junior colleges maintain instruction in music 
nbia either as a curricular or extra-curricular activity. 

om- Notwithstanding the present healthful attitude on the part of the 
ding state toward this important subject, there are many physical needs. As 
wing was mentioned above, only Texas State College for Women has been 
nce, adequately provided for in this respect. The University of Texas and 
man North Texas State Teachers College are now completing buildings which 
’ by will, when completed, meet their immediate needs. However, it is to 
hird. be lamented that other state colleges will probably have to wait in- 
ners definitely to realize any provision for equally great needs. Be this as it 
hose may, thirteen of the state colleges have practically no physical equip. 
Mr. ment to take care of music. The same condition exists in the other 
ance colleges with the exception of Baylor University, Hardin.Simmons Uni- 
oned versity, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Incarnate Word College, and Sou- 
and. thern Methodist University. The independent colleges, junior and senior, 
oll’s of both church and municipal classification, have little or no modern 
dent equipment for this growing branch of education. Most of the state 
and colleges and the majority of the latter-mentionecd group house music 
well in rooms. or in houses which have been discarded by other departments 
eady long since removed to more modern quarters. Music, like the younger 


children of large families, has inherited the equipment discarded by the 
more strategically positionized subjects. We are told this equipment 
is forthcoming; but let it not be withheld too long. 

A recent study entitled The Educative Facilities in Music of the Two 
rs of the Thirty_Fiye Junior Colleges and the Freshman_Sophomore 
ears of the Thirty_Four Senior Colleges of Texas by Doris King re- 
veals that with the exception of Baylor University, HardinsSimmons 
University, Incarnate Word College, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Our Lady of the Lake College, Texas 
State College for Women, the University of Texas, and the two State 








eral junior colleges, namely, John Tarleton and North Texas Agricultural 
laza. Colleges, there are several weaknesses and needed improvements in 
the the educative facilities in music in the colleges of Texas. For instance, 
onal of the 35 junior colleges in Texas 22 do not have bands, 24 have no 
iress orchestras, 17 no choruses, 31 no glee clubs, 32 no a capella choirs, and 
neon 30 do not maintain other ensemble groups; in the case of the 34 senior 

colleges, 7 do not have bands, 6 no orchestras, 7 no choruses, 23 no glee 
who clubs, 26 no a capella choirs, and 23 do not maintain other types of 


Cine nsemble groups. With respect to individual instruction in applied 
e usic among the junior colleges, 16 ¢o not teach piano, 27 do not teach 


gan “ Violin, and 17 do not teach voice; among the senior colleges, 5 do not 
Vir- teach piano, 8 do not teach violin, and 8 do not teach voice. Other 
ions types of applied music show less or no provision for instruction. These 
er facts show that instruction in applied music is being grossly neglected; 


the junior colleges show the greater neglect of the two groups. 
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Some Needs Ju Educitiuve Gacilities in Music 


Ju Texas Colleges 


By 


H. Grady Harlan, B. M., Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Music 
£outhwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


Although the academic offering in music of both junior and senior 
colleges is more adequate than that of applied music; nevertheless, the 
average in semester hours for each division of this course-offerings is 
considerably below the standard set by the National Association of 
Schools of Music. The junior college offering is also less than the 
average for senior colleges. Here again, Miss King reports that the 35 
junior and 34 senior colleges offer an average of 2.3 and 3.5 semester 
hours each, respectively, in orientation courses in music, which gives 
the senior colleges an average of 1.2 semester hours in excess of that 
offered by the junior colleges; junior and senior colleges offer an aver- 
age of 6.6 and 13.8 semester hours in courses in the theory of music 
each, respectively, which gives the senior colleges an average of 72 
semester hours in excess of that offered by the junior colleges; junior 
and senior colleges offer an average of 5.0 and 6.4 semester hours in 
methods courses in music each, respectively, which gives the senior col- 
leges an average of 1.4 semester hours in excess of that offered by the 
junior colleges. With recpect to the methods courses, it is generally 
regarded that they should be offered only at the junior-senior level; so 
this situation, nevertheless, would be regarded as a weakness due to a 
misplacement of emphasis on methods. 

In a study entitled The Training of Public School Music Teachers 
in Texas, Miss Lorena McComb, the author, concluded by stating: 

. . Texas institutions offer little better than half as many 
courses in music, have less to offer in graduate music work 
grant fewer music degrees, and sponsor fewer music organiza- 
tions than the comparative group (composed of similar cok 
leges in other _ states.) . it was determinec that about 
half of the music s"wervisors in the Texas field regard the mu- 
sic preparation of Texas teachers as inadequate and 71 per 
cent voted music instruction in Texas teacher-training  institu- 
tions as mediocre. Also 60 per cent of these supervisors would 


take graduate music courses in Texas if such courses were 
available. 


This conclusion to Miss McComb’s study should provoke serious 
thought on the part of college administrators. The data constitute a 
definite challenge to college presidents and chairmen of departments 
of music. ; 

As regards the musicsstaff personnel, the need is even more chal. 
lenging. In this connection, Miss King’s study shows that 5 of the 35 
junior colleges in Texas have no music; 13 maintain only 1 music-staff 
member; 8 maintain only 2 music-staff members; 5 maintain 3 music- 
staff members; 1 maintains 4 music.staff members; and 1 main{ains 
5 music.staff members. John Tarleton Agricultural College and North 
Texas Agricultural College maintain 6 and 12 music-staff members, res. 
pectively. In the case of the senior colleges, 32 of the 34 maintain 1 
or more music-staff members; 3 maintain only 1 music-staff member; 
2 maintain only 2 music_staff members; 6 maintain only 3 music-staff 
members; 2 maintain only 4 music-staff members; 5 maintain 5 music- 
staff members; 2 maintain 6 music-staff members; 2 maintain 9 music. 
staff members; 1 maintains 8 music.staff members; 2 maintain 9 
music-staff members; 1 maintains 10 music-staff members; 3 maintain 
11 music-staff members; Southern Methodist University maintains 22 
music.staff members; Baylor University maintains 14 music-staff mem- 
bers; and Texas State College for Women maintains 13 music-staff 
members.3 The 1941.1942 catalogues will show that the music staff of 
North Texas State Teachers College and of the University of Texas 
have been increased to meet or surpass, in numbers, those mentioned 
above. 

These facts again indicate the inadequacy with respect to course 
offering and music-staff members as the situation prevails in a large 
number of Texas colleges at the present time. In order to meet some 


1. Doris King—A general evaluation of the educative facilities in Music 
of the two yeard of the Junior Colleges and the Freshman-Sophomore years 
of the Senior Colleges of Texas, Master’s Dissertation, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, 1941, pp. 1-111. . 

2. Lorena McComb—The training of Public School Music Teachers in Texas 
Master’s Dissertation, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1940, p. 70. 

3. Doris King—op. cit., pp. 78-79. 
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Some Needs In Edueative Facilities 


of the present-day needs the following recommend@ations are suggested: 

1. Junior colleges should construct their curricula, in general, in 
conformity with (1) the curricula outlined by the National Association 
of Schools of Music, (2) those curricula presented by the seven Texas 
colleges which hold membership in this Association, or (3) the curricu- 
lum outlined by the University of Texas for the freshman-sophomore 
years. 

2. Junior colleges should increase their music-staff sufficiently to 
give emphasis to applied music instruction. This plan would involve 
the employment of at least three additional music.staff members in 
such institutions as now employ only one or two such members. 

3. Senior colleges should provide a full music curriculum; this 
would predicate a staff of not less than six to eight members. Curri_ 
cula should be fashioned after that of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, or in accordance with the curricula provided by Baylor 
University, Incarnate Word College, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Southern Methodist University, Texas State College for Women, and 
the University of Texas. These curricula are suggested as patterns; 
each institution concerned would be privileged to retain such indivi- 
duality as the local situation might seem to demand. 


LICENTIATE REQUIREMENTS 
ANALYSED 


Ry LUCILLE DIDZUN 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 


The Licentiate Examination questions have been worked out with 
such care that adequate answers indicate at least a fair degree of musi- 
cianship on the part of teachers who pass the examination. The har- 
mony and analysis sections require a certain mastery of more or less ele- 
mentary technicalities but the history questions appear, on the surface 
at least, to be largely a matter of simple memory work, hence are often 
neglected. The first of these questions, which calls for an outline of mu- 
isic history in some five hundred words, has been misunderstood, if nu- 
merous unsatisfactory answers to it may be taken as an index. For the 
benefit of teachers who are at present preparing to take the Licentiate 
Examination the following suggestions may prove helpful: 

(1) Since the questions are designed for the purpose of assisting the 
teachers, and, through the teachers, the students, to higher standards, and 
certainly not with the intent of merely imposing a hardship, preparation 
for them should be a thorough-going and enjoyable experience of self ed- 
ucation. 

(2) With particular reference to the required outline of music history 
in five hundred words, a careful and somewhat liesurely study of a stan- 
dard history of music text book should be mace. If parallel reading can 
be carried on in other music history text books and in a general history 
the results would prove even more satisfactory, because, since the fine arts 
are a true reflection of the spirit of a nation or of an age, the Tundamen- 
tal aim of the student is to grasp, at least in part, some conception of the 
motovating forces in the world which prevail at different times. A great 
composition is the expression not only of the mental and spiritual exper- 
iences of its composer but also of the composite spirit of the time and 
place where he lived. In order to present such a composition intelligent- 
ly, either to a pupil or to an audience, a teacher would need to know its 
background. 

(3) During the period of study the history of music textbook should 
be outlined with due emphasis given ancient and medieval systems and 
periods. Main headings df such an outline might be worked out in several 
different ways. One series of main headings might run as follows: Music 
of Ancient Nations (Detailed account of Greek systems since it is from 
Greek and Hebrew music that our modern system evolved). Early Chris- 
tian Music (Ecclesiastical and Rhythmic Modes-Neumes) The Miracle of 
Arganum and the Growth of Counterpoint. (c. 800 to c. 1400 A.D.) The 
Golden Age of Choral Polyphony (c. 1400 A. D. to c. 1600 A. D.) including 
composers and contributions of various schools—English, French, Gallo, 
Belgic, Netherlands, Venetian, Italian and culminating in the work of 
Lassus and Palestrina.) The Fruition of Instrumental Polyphony (or The 
Early Classical Period and Development of Fugue Form) and Beginnings 
of Homophonic Music with Development of Opera and Oratorio. (c. 1600 
to c. 1750 A. D.) The Classical Period—Development of Sonata-Allegro 
Form and the Symphony: Further Growth of Opera and Oratorio and 
Instrumental Music. (c. 1750 to c. 1800 A. D.) Romanticism in its Various 
Aspects (c. 1800 to c. 1900) The Modern Period (c. 1900——) Under the 
above headings the outline would contain also full details including trends, 
influences, changes of music centers and reasons for these changes, con- 
tributions of various great composers. 
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(4) After the essential high points of music history are placed in an 
adequate outline, care being taken to place things of first importance first, 
some practice would be necessary to write the vital and essential substance 
of the outline by memory. 

(5) Names of recommended text books or other information relative I 


Suc 


to the examinations will be gladly furnished by any member of the exam- purpe 
ining board. chal 
most 
put i 


About the Topic of Repertoire the 


By LEO PODOLSKY a 
I 
e 


Sherwood Music School, Chicago, 
a 
Although the topic of repertoire is one which may be studied from comi. 
two different points of view, namely that of the concert artist and that notic 
of the teacher, yet both aim at the same objective of serious, complete, score 


and well rounded musicianship. it is 


The student who aspires to become a concert artist must not only score 
understand fully the progressive development of music through differ- imm 
ent periods, the different styles and what each represented, but he prod 
must also eventually find himself as an artist, in relation to these periods it be 
and styles. I mean by this that he must come to know the period and the 


stvle which suits him best, which is most natural to him, anda which he 
can interpret most effectively. All the musical milestones and most im- cond 
portant works of each period must come within the consciousness of the aoe 
artist as he develops himself. J 

His ability to take a bird’s-eye view of musical evolution and reper is 
toire will lead to a better and more thorough appreciation of the form 






y 
style, and characteristic traits of the works of each imvortant composer. ~ well 


He will be able, for example, to follow the developments of the pianoforte : 


sonata from Searlatti through Haydn and Mozart to Beethoven. By know- & . 
ing the repertoire of the pianoforte sonata form he will acquire more solid > a 
musical knowledge himself and will gain a basic conception of milestone- =~ | 
values in the development of repertoire. way 

In the study of repertoire, it is important to realize that not only has _ 
musical literature undergone evolutionary changes in and of itself but om 


that it also progressively and simultaneously governed the control and 
mastery of the various instruments; just as the state of perfection of the by | 
instrument has in turn influenced the composition of music. When we =a 
think of Haydn, Chopin, Liszt or Debussy we realize that the pianoforte 


with which each was familiar was an instrument quite cifferent as to a 
sound and mechanism, and this must be borne in mind in the interpre- Wh 
tation of the works of these composers. One can justifiably say that both | 
the music and the instruments of each period complimented other. Some- oe 


thing would be lacking in an up-to-date musician if he were not aware of 
these basic concepts. nite 

If it is true that the music of each period represents other aspects of 
the life of that period, then we should all be interested to know more 
about how our modern music represents contemporary life. When we t 
think of the things by which we live—the automobile, the airplane, the ” 
movies, the radio, the syncopated rhythm for dancing (in which one shuf- 


fles the feet but practically stands in one spot), it is no wonder that the = 
music which represents us is as restless and as much on the go as we not 
ourselves are. Even if one disagrees with the modern trend in music, vo: 


one should at least keep abreast of all these things and be well informed, 
or he will find himself without a basis for making an appeal to the mo. 
dern world. 


For the greatest mastery and freedom of expression (interpretation a 
one must be accomplished in the particular means of expression which go 
with ones own period. If it be true that from the staandpoint of pure 
pianism we hardly can expect anything more in the development of vir- 
tuosity, in interpretation, it seeems very probable that the next stage of W 
pianistic progress will be in a different field. This will be the field of be 
coloring, which was started with the advent of impressionism. L 


The music teacher needs a wide knowledge of repertoire so that he 











may choose wisely and effectively from the immense wealth of muscial = 

literature and material which will be suitable for the different types and fin 

kinds of pupils all the way from the fundamentals of music up to the to 

masterpieces. Just as students present different types and kinds of talent, mz 

intelligence, interests, personality, and hand formation, so does repertoire pk 

present boundless variations and innumerable works to fit the needs of A 
each incividual pupil. 
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an Succeeding Too Well 


irst, By WALLACE R. CLARK 

nce West Texas State Teachers College, 
Cenvon, Texas 
I wonder if we choral conductors do not often defeat our own 
purposes. We are having almost a surge of choral singing these days 
challenging the best efforts of conductors. £ Cappella has become al. 
most a fetish. On the whole, no one will deny that this is desirable, 
- put in our enthusiasm to keep pace we lose sight of at least some of 
the demands of good musical results. 

There is definitely a serious question as to so much memorization. 
tends toward rote singing; constant a cappella results in poor 
I e reading. Working with choral groups in college I find that singers 


‘om . coming from high schools where a cappella is particularly stressed, are 


tive 


hat noticeably poor readers. I have never been able to see why absence of 
ete, score in public presentation is any more indicated for singers than 

- it is for players. No one ever saw an orchestra performing without 
nly ' score—nor even chamber music groups. Should this be done we would 
rer- immediately pronounce the performance a “stunt”... Now is choral 
he production any the less a musical performance? Possibly—but should 
ods jit be? As I see it then, too much choral memorization defeats one of 
and the aims of music education: good score reading. 


he In our enthusiasm for so-called “nice” effects in group singing, we 
' conductors definitely defeat a real musical aim. 


im- & Just consider for a 
the Fe moment the emphasis we place on concentrated attention upon us and 
» our “directing”. Of course, We consider this positively necessary, and 
= is, but we are so demanding in this attention that the singers not 
rm y watch us but actually sing to us. We have really succeeded too 
ser. well—we have defeated the very necessary result of Voice projection. 
' st . It is not I that should be the outside focus of tone from the singers, 
yar ' it is the audience, either real or imaginary. This definite projection 
lid is a very vital element in effective vocal production in speech or song. 
i. Marchesi said a long time ago—“Sing to the man on the back row,” 
which expresses it very well. Now when I demand that the whole 
= production be centered on me, then it is easily seen that the produc. 
— tion, to a degree, ends with me. I, the conductor, have actually de_ 
or feated one of the most necessary effects, namely the result received 
the by the aucience. The stage has a well known phraze for this: “getting 
: it over the foot_lights”. Singers certainly should have the same goal. 
be Finally, there is a definite question in regard to “free hand” con- 
- to ducting. This seems to be another carry-over from the Russian School. 


I have yet to see baton-less conducting that is satisfactorily rhythmical. 
a When the entire emphasis on the part of the conductor is put upon 
+ shading effects the more fundamental element of rhythm is invariably 


yr sacrificed. First of all the conductor should be a time beater, and the 

fe baton is undoubtedly the surest guarantee. This does not necessarily 

ale mean a metronomic beat, but it does mean a definite rhythmic count 

des as a basis for variation, even as delicate as the nuance. 

a Uncle Josh who is fond of saying that “It ain’t music unless I can 
oo pat my foot to it’’, isn’t so far wrong after all. And, too, the baton is 

t the emblem of authority and most of us need it. One wonders if dy- 

ne namic effects, so much shading, so much resorting to pianissimo, fol. 
a lowed by sforzatos, and development of ad captandum crescendos, does 
yo not smack of the sensational. More worth-while musical, especially 

_ vocal, effects are almost completely lost. 

roi I wonder if we choral conductors aren’t often succeeding too well. 

yn ‘ 

“PPR UMAN VALUES IN MUSIC 

ure By DEAN SHANK 

. Trinity University, 

vir- Waxachie, Texas 

. of “When music and courtesy are better understood and appreciated, there will 


| of be no war.’’—Confucious. 

I. Spiritual Value 
he Music as a study or as a practiced art offers the opportunity for 
oa self expression to thousands who otherwise would live drab, humdrum 
ze 4 lives for the lack of a means of speaking. Only a talented few may 
poo find an outlet through painting; only a few can use writing as a means 
to this end; in fact all the other arts limit participation by their de- 


ska mands of talent and natural aptitude. Music, no matter how badly 
a played or sung, offers a release, an immediate release to the performer. 


A musician is created when a boy whistles his first) tuneless tune; when 

fr 4 wraps tissue paper on a comb and uses it as a crude instrument; 

When he constructs a slide whistle from a hickory or pecan limb; when 

& girl sings her first doll to sleep; when she croons over a_ beloved 

pet; all of these instances are caused by a desire for self expression 
and result in just that. 

Music invites introspection and meditation. Who, upon hearing 

“Death and Transfiguration,” has not felt an inner excitement—a desire 

for a greater knowledge of ones self? Or upon hearing a Bach Mass, 


— 
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who has not felt the need of a thorough self examination? Certain 
great music will have this profound effect upon even the most deter. 
mined extrovert. At no time in the history of the world has there been 
a time when introspection is needed as it is at the present time. Per- 
formers of music can be responsible for a partial fulfillment of this 
need and teachers of music are a direct means of assurance that this 
need will be met in future generations. 

II. Intellectual Value 

Every school system and every school administrator has come to 
the conclusion that music study has a definite place in an educational 
program and fill a definite place in the campus community life. The 
effect of music study upon the individual is a very definitely carried 
over into other classes. The individual soon acquires a greater power 
of concentration, a quicker mental reaction and a greater power of 
retention. These characteristics of the music students have a very 
Girect bearing upon their work in other fields. 

# survey over twenty years in Oxford revealed that, while only ten 
percent of the student body was registered for music in Magdalin Col- 
Jege, this ten percent won seventy percent of the scholarship awards 
and prizes offered during the twenty years. 

In 1931 a survey was made of midwestern high schools in which 
it was revealed that students who were members of either the high 
school band, orchestra or chorus made an average grade that was 2.6 
higher than those who were not members of these organizations. 

A survey made during the school year of 1935-36 in Waxahachie, 
Texas, showed that the high school band had a greater percentage of 
members in the Good Scholarship Club than any other group on the 
campus. 

At Mexia, Texas, in 1939, of ten members of the graduating class 
who had the highest grades for their tenure in high school, the first 
seven were members of the high school band; the remaining three had 
studied either piano or voice. 

From the evidence offered it is quite clear that the study of music 
has a very direct bearing upon the intellectual development of the 
siudent and certainly a worthwhile acdition to the curriculum in any 
s-hool worthy of the name. 

Itl. Cultural Value 

Music has been not only closely associated with all things cultural 
but in most cases has been the first evidence of a growing cultural 
development. It is closely allied with all other arts, its wide varieties 
of tonal textures and timbres and their reaction on the ear is very 
similar to the eye reaction caused by the painters colors. The form of 
music is very closely associated with literary form; and certainly rhy. 
thm is more than very close to poetry. 

The very beginning of music, the first attempts at notation, the 
early study, were all in the church. The eccleastical sponsorship of 
music has continued until this day. Very few, if any, churches are 
totally without some form of music in their worship. This sponsorship 
by the church is the highest recommendation that can be given to 
any art. 

Music can be and is used to key the listener to any desired emo. 
tional pitch. He may be aroused to a patriotic frenzy or he may be 
lullee, to an emotional sleep or be put into an intense feeling of devotion 
and worship. No other art has the power to sway the emotions of as many 
people as music. Used constructively it is a very great force in the cul- 
tural development of a nation. It has been said “I care not who writes 
the laws of a nation if I can write the songs of the nation.” 

IV. Recreational Value 

Americas state of highly developed mechanical devices, its 40 hour 
week has created a need never felt before. That is a constructive way 
in which leisure time may be spent. The immense popularity of the 
outdoor theaters, dance pavillions, band and orchestra concerts show that 
music can provide a means for spending this time. Dallas with its “Opera 
Under the Stars”, St Louis with its municipal opera; the Hollywood Bowl. 
Chicago with its Grand Park concerts, New York had its Goldman Band 
concerts, Smaller towns use their municipal bands, their high school bands 
to meet this need. Although many of the people may use the music only 
as a background for “beer drinking,” each of those in attendance are po- 
tential lovers of good music. They attend to be entertained. Soon they 
become intelligent listeners demanding the best of performers and the 
best in music. A great many of these listeners will become members of 
those who want to participate. One of the most popular features on the 
Goldman Band concerts is the group singing of “On the Mall” using the 
syllables la la la. Good music? No, not by the standards of a musician. 
But anything that can get people who are strangers, many of whom do 
not speak the same language, to unite and work together, even for a few 
minutes, is good and has a definite human value. 

The barbershop quartet, the cornet trio, the harmonica club all have 
a human value. One of the most urgent human needs is that urge 
to accomplish something other than the every day work. These small 
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ensembles meet that need. They also meet the need of the gang instinct 
which is present in all of us. These ensembles serve further on community 
programs, making for more interest in these projects and furthering the 
social activity within the community. Any well planned recreational pro- 
gram will use some form of music as an integral part. 
Vv. Physical Value 

Every form of music contributes to the physical development of the 
participant. All forms tend to teach good posture and muscular coodrina- 
tion. Correct breathing is vital to the singer and the wind instrument 
player. The marching band is a definite contribution to the physical well 
being of its members. A fine musician is usually very strong physically, 


mentally well balanced and takes a very important place in the social life 
of the community. 


Jobs for Musicians With Pioneer Spirit 
By Elwood R. Priesing 

There is a broad field in Texas music for musicians possessing a 
pioneer spirit. Enterprising students, just graduating from Texas col- 
leges and music schools will do well to examine the following when they 
are seeking a means of earning their living in music. Many of the 
finest teachers of this and other states have begun their work in such 
@ manner and they are now making a very comfortable living. 

With the new Applied Music set-up well established for giving 
public s hool credit for music, it is now time for us to seek to educate 
children in rural communities. Any number of small neighboring rural 
communities have no music teacher whatsoever. A little travel off the 
beaten roacs. or a few questions asked of schcol superintendents will 
soon reveal this fact. 

In settlements possessing a sixty to one-hundred pupil school, there 
must be at least eight possible students in piano, violin or some other 
instrument. If five adjacent communities could be lined up, the teacher 
would have as many as forty pupils, which could bring an income of 
$60.00 per week at $1.50 for the two lessons a week required by the 
State Department of Education for school credit. 

Traveling expenses and the cost of a car must be deducted from 
this amount. But these are no more than any businessman would 
require to set himself up in business, and traveling expenses may be 
reduced to a minimum by careful] routing. Utdoubtedly living expenses 
will be very small if the teacher boards in a small town. 

Here are a few suggestions for beginning this work. Secure the 
State certificate to teach Applied Music. Get the support of principals 
or superintendents in several neighboring communities. Announce your 
work in assemblies or at P.T.A. meetings; also play a few solo numbers 
and pass out announcements of your plans and a questionaire written 
to secure the names of interested children and parents. 

For a studio, secure the use of a school piano in the auditorium or 
an empty classroom. Or, if you prefer to establish yourself in a private 
studio, it is wise to select one near the school in order to obtain pupils 
during school hours. 

You are able to offer the following advantages to your future pupils. 

















Waco High School Band 


Lyle Skinner, Director, which has the distinction of having been awarded more 
first division honors in a row at Natonal Contest than any other Texas Band: 
first division playing, 1939, ’40, °41. National Contest; first division, marching, 
1937, °38, °39,, '40, °41, National Contests; first place marching, 1935, 36, °37, 
stute contests; first division playing, 1936, ’37, °38, 39, State Contests. 


l. A teacher certified by the State Department of Education (us. 


ually a degree.) 


2. State credit in Applied Music. (High School graduates may earn 
as much as 1 credit in Applied Music of the 4 credits which are ac- 
ceptible by Texas Colleges.) 

3. State Report Cards. 

4. Annual musicianship clinics given by the State. 

5. State Examinations every three years and a State Certificate 
upon passing each level. , 

6. Participation in recital programs 
neighboring communities. 

7. Two lessons a week (often taken during school hours). ‘'% hour 
private lesson; 3-4 hour to 1 hour class lesson in musicianship. 

8. Personal supervision of the teacher by a state director, if the 
teacher wishes to pay for an extension course. 

9. Tuning of the school piano for the school, if this is used for 
teaching. 

10. The teacher may offer to assist in school music work with or 
without a fee, if this seems advisable. Often the smaller schools need 
someone to play the piano, teach or supervise the music or to lead 
choruses. 

In order to be successful in this work, the teacher should be ener- 
getic, a good mixer, willing to serve the community, and wide awake 
to all possibilities. He shoulc know the value of good publicity, be 
thorough yet stimulating in the ciassroom, know child »ssychology and 
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THE SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BAND OF WACO, TEXAS 


Under the direction of Aubrey J. Bouck, hit the 100 per cent mark this year 
with outstandingly high scores in first divisions both State and National. The 
last event of these contests was the marching in the National which brought 
a grade of 99.1. This record coming at the end ‘of the year in which the addi- 
tion of East Junior withdrew over 10 members in addition to the regular 
graduates may serve to justify he pride of Principal Ben S. Peck and South 
Junior Band Parents. The band is limited for public appearances to 75, though 
the daily roll lists 81 members. Vacancies are filled by examination from 
the intermediate and beginners bands. These groups meet for an hour period 
each day during school time. The members of the advanced group have in 
addition one ensemble period each day. All marching practice is held outside 
of school time. While the band has placed in the first division in Concert 
during each of the three years Mr. Bouck has been in South Junior, here has 
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been a steady increase in te number of first line instruments in the band. 


Starting with a total of 7 such instruments in the contests the first year, the Sey 
present band is proud to number by far the majority of both school and i 
dividually owned instruments as of recognized first line make. This is larg ic 
due to the real interest and hard work of the South Junior Parents Organi 0 
tion, headed by Mr. Whitsit M. Shelton, President. This group of parents has De 
co-operated with the school auhorities in every way to help bring about ee Ja: 
present success of the band, and hrough their efforts there has been _— Fe 
such new instruments a band library of over $100 worth of music for sigh Mz 
reading and concert, and helped take care of the repair and other bills. They Ap 
finished up the year by giving the members of all the bands and the orchestra 
a theatre party, a day at the beach, and grand picnic in Cameron Park. os 
September-October, 1941 Se 
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have a sense of showmanship in the presentation of concerts. 

Teachers Colleges would be wise to help their music majors secure 
such work. They should explain the requirements and course offered 
by the State Department of Applied Music as part of their training 
program. For, all too often the young music graduate has no means 
of earning his living by his art, and most married women with a musi: 
degree have some pupils. Such work gives experience as well as the 
recommendation of school principals and superintendents. 

Above all, let the future teac’ers know the importance of private 
teaching. Without the private teacher. there would be few music majors 
in colleges and conservatories. Indeed it would not be far wrong to 
that there would be few conservatoriés or music departments. 
e private teacher shapes the children’s mind and inculcates love 
and understanding of the beautiful. Upon him or her depends the 
development of today’s children into the musicians and audiences of 
the future. Let them not betray their trust. 


In And About Dallas-Fort Worth 
Music Educators Club 


The activities of the In-and_About-Dallas-Fort Worth Music Edu- 
cators Club have been very interesting. The club has been in exis- 
tence only one year. It was organized by Miss Marian Flagg, director 
of Music Education of the Dallas Public Schools. March 8, 1941 at the 
Melrose Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

The club was voted a permanent organization by members present. 
iss Alma Ray, supervisor of music in Fort Worth, was elected 
resident, and Miss Stella Owsley of the Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, was elected secretary. 

The second meeting of the newly organized club was held April 
19 at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, as part of the District 
State Teachers Association Seventy-five members were present. The 
purpose of this club of North Texas Music Educators is to promote 
professional friendship and social fellowship and to work in coop. 
eration with the National Music Educators Conference. This pur. 
pose was indeec carried out at both of these meetings. Visiting 
preminen m"'sic educetors and promoters were introduced and 
spoke to members of the club. 

The third meeting of the club will be in October at the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. It is planned to have a 
meeting in November in Houston at the Rice Hotel in conjunction 
with the Texas State Teachers Association. The next meeting will 
be in January, 1942 at Arlington, Texas at the North Texas Agriculture 
College. It is planned to meet twice in the spring of 1942: first 
at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, and later at Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 

F.esent offic:rs for the club are: Alma Ray, President, <‘1.-r- 
visor of Music Education, Fort Worth, Texas; Stella Owsley, Secre- 
tary. associate professor of music, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. 


TMTA THANKSGIVING BREAKFAST 


Plans are now underway to hold a Texas Music Teachers Association 
breakfast at Houston on the Friday after Thanksgiving in connection with 
the TSTA convention Make your plans now to attend. Details in next issue. 


A The side photograph shows the fi- 
~ nale of the final spring concert last 
April of the Tyler Symphony Orchestra 
Fritz Fall conducting. First from _ the 
left is Edward Bing, soloist for the oc 
casion. Mr. Bing is an active vocalis ® 
and teacher in the city of Tyler. 


DALLAS PIANO TEACHERS 
FORUM 


1941—1942 
Meetings 7:30 P. M. Last Saturday of Month 


ISABEL HUTCHESON STUDIO 


Brook Mays Music House, Dallas, Texas 

September—Early Keyboard Music 
Couperin — Dandieu — Rameau — Scarlatti 
ctober—Forms of Music 
Ovember—Bach and His Contemporaries 
December—Teaching Material for Festival and Tournament 
January—Mozart and His Contemporaries 
February—Fundamental Laws of Modern Piano Technic 
March—Romantic Writers 9 
Aprii—Impressionistic Writers 
Well-known Dallas Pianists and Commentators will be heard o1 

programs 








——— 
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Texas Academy of Teachers of Singing 


The Texas Academy of Teachers of Singing, a unit of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association, met in open session in the Town Room 
of the Kemp Hotel, Wichita Falls, June 18, 1941. The temporary 
chairman, Mr. Sam Losh of Fort Worth, presided. This official 
meeting was a part of the regular program of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 

Some thirty of forty Texas vocalists were present and 
a discussion of closer unity and better understanding among Texas 
singers and teachers of singing. At the close of the meeting, it 
was voted to make the tentative organization permanent. 

The name of this newly formed organization is to be the Texas 
fecadcmy of Teachers of Singing. a unit of T. M. T. A., organized 
with the permission of the Board of Directors of T. M. T. A. and 
acting under its constitution. The officers elected for 1941-42 are: 
Stella Owsley, Chairman; Ivan Dneproff. Vice-chairman; Pearl C. 
Mavin. Se retary; Berton Coffin, Director of Clinics; and Clyde Jay 
Garrett, Advisor, President T. M. T. A. 

This vocal organization was the brainchild of several Texas vo- 
calists; Sam Losh and Ellen Jane Lindsay served as first Chairman 
and Secretary, respectively. Many interesting matters pertaining to 
the status of Texas singers were worked out during the first year’s 
program. 

The aims of the T. A. T. S., briefly stated, are: 


1. To promote a clearer understanding among members of the 
singing profession at large and ourselves in particular; 

2. To increase our knowledge of vocal music, art of singing, 
vocal methods. and voice mechanism through discussions of the 
scientific, psychological, and aesthetic lines of research; 
¢ 3. To stress the value of singing as a factor in social develop. 
ment: and 

4. To increase individual efficiency by closer cooperation among 
able voice teachers. 

In order to insure the realization of some of these aims, we offer 
the following program: 

1. To invite to membership all worthy teachers of singing in 
Texas who are members of T. M. T. A. and also those who have 
passed requirements, rules, and regulations for certification as set 
forth by the State Department of Education: 

2. To co-operate with any National vocal organization in fur- 
thering the best in general music and vocal pedagogy; 

3. To sponsor regular vocal clinics to be held in various districts 
of the State; 

4. To encourage the teaching of class voice lessons in some of our 
high schools; 

5. To sponsor contests for vocal students; 

6. To maintain a bureau of information, song lists, brochures on 
aesthetics, breathing, and tone production; and 

7. To sponsor meetings to be held regularly in conjunction with 
T. M. T. A. and various musical organizations in the State. 

A special column for the Texas Academy of Teachers of Singing 
will appear in each issue of the Southwestern Musician. It is hoped 
that all singers and teachers of singing in Texas will become interested 
in our projects. Let us become better acquainted. May I hear from you. 

Stella Owsley, Chairman 
Texas Academy of Teachers of Singing 


shared 


Denton, Tex: « 
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PAT JUNKINS 
Punil of Mrs. John Wesley Graham 
of Houston, who has recently been 
assigned light opera roles in the east. 








LIBBIE PALA 
Another professional student of Mrs. 
John Wesley Graham and a recent 
contest winner in Houston. 





£ Bi 
BEATRICE WHITE JOUGHIN 
Who assisted Dean Henry Meyer in 
a program of White Spirituals and 
original compositions at Texas Col- 
lege for Women on June 18th. Mrs. 
Joughin is well known in Austin for 
her beautiful soprano voice. She is 
the leading soprano in the choir of 
the First Methodist Church. Mrs. 
Joughin is the daughter of William 
White, an artist of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. She has a rich gift of song 
interpretation, and is much in de- 
mand as a singer. 
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TEXAS MUSIC 
PROJECT TO 
RECEIVE $234,100 
CENTON (Snl.)— An ap- 
propriation of $234,100 for 
next year has been made 
for the Texas Music Pro- 
ject of the Works Pro- 
jects Administration, ac: 
cording to information re- 
ceived from Senator Con- 
nally by Dr. L. H. Hub- 
bard, president of Texas 
State College for Wo- 
men and state sponsor of 
the WPA music project. 
The money is_ to 
used to promote, co-or- 
din?te, supervise and con- 
duct music activities in 
Texas. Mrs. John F. Lyons 
of Ft. Worth is state su- 
pervisor of the WPA mu- 
sic project in Texas 
Work will include’ con- 
ducting performances_ by 
vocal and instrumental 
units and_ soloists, class 
teaching to underprivileg- 
ed groups, copying, ar- 
ranging and binding music 
scores and folios for the 
use of the project. assisi- 
ing in experiments in 
music therapy and as- 
sembling and compiling 
data for an index of 
American composers 


be 
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CHARLES FINNEY 
JOINS QUAKER 
COLLEGE STAFF 

Charles H. Finney, in- 
structor in theory and or- 
gan in the music depart- 
ment. of North Texas 
State Teachers’ College, 
Denton, has accepted a 
position with Friends Un- 
iversity of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, as the dean of mu- 
sic. 

Finney, who 
a member of 
music staff since Febru- 
ary, 1940, will head a 
sixteen member music fa- 
culty, teach piano and 
organ and direct the 
Singing Quakers, a choral 
organization of eighty 
members at Friends Uni- 
versity. At NTSTC he 
taught piano and _ organ 
and directed the Girls 
Glee Club of the college. 
Until the beginning of the 
raii semester in Septem- 
ber, Finney will continue 
teaching at NTSTC. 
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has been 
the NTSTC 


NATIONAL GUILD OF 
PIANO TEACHERS 
ANNOUNCE REVISED 
SYLLABUS 

The National Guild of 
Piano Teachers announces 
the publication of a _ revis- 
ed edition of the Syllabus 
covering changes in rules 
and regulations of the Na- 
tional Piano Playing Au- 
ditions to begin in 1942. 
The book also notes the 
appointment of Mr. Carl 
M. Roeder as Dean of 
the Guild and contains an 
article upon the ‘Essen- 
tials of a Painist’’ by Mr. 
Roeder. 

This Syllabus has been 
distributed to all Guild 
members and will be sent 
to any piano teacher not 


a Guild member §s gratis 
upon request, it was stat- 
ed by Mr. Irl Allison, 


Guild Secretary, of 640 
Riverside Drive, New York 
City. 





NEWS IN PICTURES CONVENTION PERSONA 


Among the scores of leading music educators in attendance at the Texas Music Teachers Association Con 
left) officials of the Texas Dunning Teachers Association, seated, Mrs. L. J. Reynolds, Arlington; Mrs. Lau 
R. McDougal, Jacksonville; Mrs. Mabel Parks, Dallas. Upper center: Miss Irma Nala Voss, Supervisor of 
ers Association, North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington; Mrs. Inez Wood Colard, promisgnt Wichita © 
TMTA: Mrs. Tekla Seeke Staffel, San Antonio; Mrs. Winifred Alvis, Art Publication Soci 
at tne convention; (near tre stair-rail, up the stairs) Mrs Mary Sueart Edwards, San Anton's Miss “Marie 
Van Katwijk, Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Carl Wiese nann, Texas State College For Women, 
Worth Conservatory; Charles Kiker, Wichita Falls; Thomas Gorton, University of Texas, Austin; Claude 








Fine Arts, Austin. Middle row, center (clockwise around the table, seated: Miss Mary Dunn, Lubbock 
Dougal; Hubert Kazynsxi, Dallas; Miss Hamilton; Mrs. Henry Wesson: Miss Mo>rgaret MasConachie, 
asota Miss Irma Beck, Dallas; Mrs. R. C. Neely, Ft. Worth; Mr. Staffell: Mrs. Phippen, Mrs. Mabel ] 


Wray, Mr. Whitlock, Mrs. Edwards, Garrett, Miss Lawrence, Mis; Waltman, Mr. Sammis, Mr. Gorton, } 
resident of Dallas, one of the convention artists and judge. Lower right: Anthony Donato, violinist, of 
University. Lower, center: Claude Sammis, Texas Christian University, Fo:t Worth, who presided at 
second places in the Violin Contests. Lower left: Laurames Reynolds, violinist, former pupil of Brooks | 
York, who played twice on the convention program; Grace Ward Lankford, Arlington, at the Plano. 
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XSONALITIES 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS 





Association Convention at Wichita Falls in June included those shown in the above photographs: (upper 
ton; Mrs. Laud German Phippen, Dallas (president); Miss Grace Hamilton, Amarillo; (standing) Mrs. 
Supervisor of Music, Wichita Falls Public Schols; President Clyde Jay Garrett of the Texas Music Teach- 
ent Wichita alls organist. Upper right: officers of the Progressive Series Teachers Section of the 

we : Miss Mabel Shearer, and Mrs. Jane Kearney, Houston. Middle row, left Board members 
; ari€ Waltman, Corsicana; Miss Ruby K. Lawrence, State Secretary of TMTA, Dallas; Dr. Paul 
, For omen, Denton; Dr. Garrett at head of stairs. (Near wall, up the stairs) E. Clyde Whitlock, Ft. 
Austin; Claude Sammis, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; J. Campbell Wray, Texas School of 
Junn, oo ng Dr. William Doty, U. of T., Austin; Mrs. Charles Kiker, Wichita Falls; Mrs. Mac- 
eS tae Brownsville; Mrs. Grace Ward Lankford, Arlington; Mrs. Reynolds; Henry Wesson, Nav- 
ney rn Parks; Anthony Donato, U of T.; (standing) Dr. Van Katwijk: Mr. Kiker. Mr. 
eas” Mr. Wiesemann. Middle rok, right: Herbert Kaszynski, young American pianist, now a 
to, Vv! id “y of the music faculty of the University of Texas: Thomas Gorton, pianist, also of the 
10 presided at several section meetings of the Convention. Two pupils of Mr. Sammis won first and 


, B . 
gt ry Morris of Fort Worth, now a fellowship student at the Juliard School of Music in New 
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GUNSTREAM 

GETS RADIO 
EDUCATION JOB 

John W. Gunstream, de- 
puty State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, with 
headquarters in Dallas, 
has been appointed direc- 
tor of the new division of 
radio and special educa- 
tion by L A. Woods, su- 
perintendent 
Gunsream has only re- 
cently returned from a 
two weeks’ study of radio 
program planning and 
production in New York 
studios co-operating with 
government authorities. 
Texas is the first state 
to have such a _ division, 
Woods said. 

eeo.V 

RECENT 
EXAMINATIONS 

The following members 
of the North Texas Music 
Teachers Association, af- 
filiate of the TMTA, have 
recently passed the _ cer- 
tificate examinations con- 
ducted by the TMTA 
Board of Examiners: 
Gladys Drum, Olney, As- 
sociate Certificate; Mrs, 
Roy Heard, Archer City, 
Licentiate Examination; 
Mrs. Charles Motis, Sey- 
mour, Licentiate; Mrs. 
Bailey Ireland, Iowa Park, 
Licentiate; Mrs. Lillie 
Mae Comisky, Wichita 
Falls, Licentiate 
Members of the Exami- 
ning Board are: E. Cyde 
Whitlock, Fort Worth( 
Chairman; Mrs. Lucile Did- 
zun, Wichita Falls; Carl 
Wiesemann, Denton, and 
some thirty Allied Music 
Examiners throughout the 
state. 


eco. V 

MUSIC PUBLISHER DIES 
NEW YORK, Aug. 
George Fischer, 71, pres- 
ident of the music pub- 
lishing firm of J. Fischer 
& Brother and head of 
the Music Company of 
New York, died Sunday. 
He was a native of 
Dayton, Ohio. 


eco-V 


A daughter was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. 
Marks, Jr., of 40 East 10th 


Street, on August 27th. 
Mrs. Marks is the for- 
mer Miss Margaret Lau- 
rens, daughter of Mrs. 
Carl Levi and the late 
Mr. Levi of this city. The 
child will be named Kath- 
erine Mr. Marks, the 
younger son of Edward 


B Marks, the 
lisher, is an 
with the National 
Service. The 
elder Mr. 
grandchild. 
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music pub- 
executive 
Refugee 
child is the 
Marks’ fifth 


announcement 
received of the 
new location in Dallas of 
the Whittle Music Com- 
pany. A large building at 
the corner of Elm and 
Murphy has been com- 
pletely remodeled for this 
progressive company and 
their usual busy season 
will -cegin in these new 
surroundings. The address 
is 1108 Elm and the tel- 
ephones are Central— 5191 
and Long Distance 520. 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN extends congratula- 
tions and heartiest good 
wishes for continued suc- 
cess to this splendid firm. 


Formal 
has been 





IOLA BOWDEN, Pianist 

Of the music faculty of Southwestern 
University, Georgetown, who this 
summer received the Master of Music 
degree from Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Miss Bowden has a diploma 
from David Baker College and Wash- 
ington College of Music and BA and 
BFA degrees from Southwestern Uni- 
versity. 














PHILLIP WILLIAMS, Violinist 

Member of the faculty of Southern 
Methodist University shchool of music 
and a busy concert artist. 





MRS. LAWRENCE HANLEY, Soprano 

A recent addition to the faculty of 
Fort Worth Conservatory, who will 
also teach at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Hanley has done con- 
siderable concert and radio work and 
has appeared in the east in opera 
and oratorio 
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Carrie Composes Bluebonnet Piece Teachers Forum-—See page 11 





“Bluebonnets” the state flower 
of Texas, provided the inspiration 
for John Carre’s latest piano piece 
dedicated to the children of Texas, 
where the eminent pianist and com. 
poser audited over a thousand 
young pianists under jurisdiction 
of the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. The piece possesses the 
sub-title of “Petite Valse” and is 


To Hold Forum 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 
Director of the Dallas Piano 


Four pupils from the piano class of Mrs. 
appeared in Allied Music recital this Spring: 
Roberts, Margaret Yoakum, and Shirley Roberts. 
mer in Mexico City with the Progressive Series Party, where she studied with 
the great Parisian pianist, 





the great 
Carre 


STAFFEL PUPILS GIVE RECITAL 


Mrs. 


Dumesnil. 





interest manifested 








Tekla Seebe Staffel, San Antonio, who 
Misses Martha Joe Poe, Patricia 
Staffel spent the sum- 


of moderate difficulty. Because of a new composition especially cedi- 
in cated to Texas children. 
compositions in the south, in the publishers hands and should 
the pianist was requested to create be out for fall teaching. 


It is now 


Texans Attend 
Organists Meeting 


The nineteenth national conven- 
tion of the American Guild or Or- 
ganists was held from June 23-27 
in Washington, D. C. Among those 
from Dallas who attended were 








Dora Poteet, dean-elect and e~- 4 
gate from the Texas Chapter, a e 


John Huston, subdean-elect. Mrs. 
V. M. Fulton of Cleburne was also 
present. 


Sang at Convention 





MRS. LILLIAN BUTLER 
and 
MISS CHARLENE JORDAN 


Mrs. Lillian Butler, teacher of piano 
and voice and director of choral work 
at Lubbock and Slaton, and one of 
her pupils, Miss Charlene Jordon, who 
appeared on the Allied Music Stud- 
ents Conference program at the 
TMTA convention at Wichita Falls in 
June. 
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ASK FOR BRILHART BULLETIN N23 
WRITTEN BY THE FAMOUS GLENN MILLER SAX SECTIO 
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pate National Auditions For American 


Wins Special Honors at Austin 








ELSIE LOIS ZABEL 


Elsie Lois Zabel of Austin, has won f'rst place in the piano division of the 
“Talent Quest’’ which was held at the international meeting of the Walther 
League in New Orleans in August. Miss Zabel is fifteen, the student of Mir- 
iam Gordon Landrum of the Texas School of Fine Arts faculty, and accom- 
panist for St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. The Talent Quest drew entrants 
from Canada, the United States, and Mexico. Among the United States con- 
— were students from New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, New Or- 
eans, etc. 


Stella Owsley, Associate professor own composition, “Emblem of D. 
of music of the Texas State Col- A. R.” to Mrs. Henry W. Roberts 


ey for Women, Denton, Texas, Jr., president-general of the organ- 
g in Washington, D. C., at the’ ization. Incidentally, the “Emblem 


Golden Jubilee Celebration of the of D. A. R.” was adoptec as th2 
Society of the Daughters of the Radio theme song of the Texas D. 
American Revolution. Miss Owsley A. R. Society at its annual meet- 
Sang and publicly dedicated her ing, Houston, March 1941. 





THE 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Announces 
a new publication of 


Pizno Pupils 
containing rules and requirements for the 1942 audi- 
tions. For a free copy write: 
NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
640 Riverside Drive, New York City 











ROBERT LOUIS BARRON 


Conductor 
Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestra 


Available for Appearances as 


GUEST CONDUCTOR OR VIOLIN 
SOLOIST 


Amarillo College Amarillo, Texas 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the 


NEW ADDRESS AND NEW STORE 


of 


WHITTLE MUSIC COMPANY 
at 1108 Elm 


Corner Elm and Murphy 


Phone Central 5191 Dallas 
Long Distance 520 Texas 








KLINE MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Speakers, Dramatic and Concert Artists 


HARRY BYRD KLINE, Director 


Box 2454 Dallas, Texas Phone 5-4210 











Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, Gulbransen, Geo. Steck 


All other Musical Instruments 


C. C. MILLER, Pianos 


510-512 Throckmorton St. Fort Worth, Texas 














Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores cf Texas Schools and Clubs 


@ SOUTHWESTERN MUSICAL BUREAU e 


BOOKING OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT 
THEATRICAL AND LECTURE FIELD 


Recital Artists of International Fame, Opera Groups, Operetta Company, 
Soloists for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators 
M. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 


601 Wilson Bidg., Dallas, Texas . Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT 














. . . 
Baylor University School of Music 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 
(Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music) 
PAT M. NEFF, A. M., LL. D., President 
ROXY GROVE, A. M., B. Mus., Chairman 
PIANO—Roxy Grove, Bela Rozsa, Robert Markham, Russell G. Harris; 
VOICE—Robert Horkine, Louise Homer Stires. Martha Berkema: VIOT.IN— 
James Thomson; VIOLA-MUSICOLOGY___Paul Gelrud, Ph. D.; CELLO— 
Rosalie Ernest; ORGAN—Robert Markham; HARP—Helen Horton; 
THEORY, COMPOSITION— Bela Rozsa, Bernice Hensley, Russell Har- 
ris; MUSIC EDUCATION—Cobby Stivers, Helen Horton; ORCHESTRA— 
James Thomson; BAND—Gideon Waldrop. 
Orchestra students have advantage of Waco Symphony under Max Reiter. 
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U. of T. Music Building *s Something New 


(Continued From Page 5) 


University physicist. 

The ideas carried out in the structure were devised after inten- 
sive nation-wide research by Dr. Paul Boner, physics professor and 
one of the nation’s foremost authorities on accoustics, and were 
worked out in collaboration with Dr. E. W. Doty, dean of the College 
of Fine frts, and George Dahl of Dallas, architect in charge of 
the project. Much of the credit for the new features of the building 
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IVY EDDLEMON-CHARLES KIKER 


DUO-PIANISTS 
Available for Concerts 
Wichita Falls, Texas 








2140 Ave. H. 











STELLA OWSLEY, B. S., M. A. 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Denton, Texas 
Soloist @ Teacher of Singing @ Author 


“Helpful Hints to Singers”’ “The Child Voice” 











MRS. ROGER C. NEELY 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Affiliated with Texas Christian University 


Studio—2229 Mistietoe Bivd., Fort Worth Telephone 4-9482 











LEO PODOLSKY 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 
410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Advanced Musician and Student Alike 


YOUR 
Quest Should Begin and End at 


AULT’S 


Where you will find the high grade instruments of 
your choice obtainable on our liberal monthly pay- 
ment plan. 

CONN BAND INSTRUMENTS LEEDY DRUMS 

PAN AMERICAN INSTRUMENTS LUDWIG DRUMS 


ROTH VIOLINS USED 
MARTIN GUITARS INSTRUMENTS 


Ault Music Co 


609 Throckmorton Street Fort Worth, Texas 
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Under The Sun 


is given by Dr. Boner to K C. Morrical of Camden, N. J., sound 
expett for RCA, whose experience and laboratory facilities were 
m2de available without charge to the University physicist in working 
out problems in connection with the project. Poe 

Completely air-conditionec, the building—first unit of a proposed and 
three_structure fine arts group—will house fifty soundproof practice at 
rooms, adequate class and administration facilities, 500 capacity reci. 
tal hall wired for radio broadcasts, and a $35,000 pipe organ. L-shaped, 
the building will be the first example of really modern accoustical 








design to be erected in Texas, Dr. Boner explained. Instead of eli ' 

inating sound by absorption, it is planned to direct it to new pvlaces ‘ 

a theory so new it has never been published. elec 
“Our object has been to conserve sound and distribute it in the to 

proper way so that it will serve its full purpose without being des- 

troved or distorted,” he explained. All walls will be angled slightly to ture 

prevent accoustic “flutter” and to minimize echo. Practice and teach. the 

ing studios will have no two surfaces parallel. Wood panelling—which win 

is non_sound absorbing and which reflects all portions of the musical 

scale alike—will be used extensively. me! 
To prevent sounds from passing from one floor to the next, each 

floor will consist of a series of springs between two layers of concrete, Poe 


in turn topped with wood, Boner explained. Even the plaster ceilings 
and the walls will be hung from springs. Boner pointed out that the 
walls will be movable horizontally, though the motion will not be de- will 
tectable. Walls in the teaching rooms will be about 21 inches thic 

to make each as soundproof as possible. e+ 4 


As doors usually transmit more sound than walls, on- vestibule will 


feat 


serve three practice rooms. In this way sound will have to travel yaa 
through two doors before reaching another practice studio. Each door 
will have an interior construction that reduces sound, and rubber gas- ; 
kets on the door housings seal these especially_built doors against the wil 
passage of sound. Ave 
The accoustic properties of the teaching studies are subject to 506 
control by each staff member, who can adjust them to his personal 
taste. If he wishes to detect mistakes in a pupil's performance, he con 
can make the room “dead”, anc each error will stand out like a jud 
“sore thumb.” Boner said. im! 
Guarding against sound entering practice rooms through air. tion 
conditioning ducts. the ducts will be lined with sound-absorbent ma- in 
terial, and will follow long, indirect courses before reaching even the Lili 
next room. In such construction a portion of sound is lost in each Au 


foot of duct. Electric conducts and steam pipes will be placec in main 
slabs of the building and routed into the rooms with flexible rubber 
cables to minimize sound. 

Exterior of the new music building will be of shell stone and cor. N 
dova cream blocks with a red tile roof—harmonizing with the Spanish 
Renaissance architecture of the University’s other modern buildings. 


New Staff at Denton—-NTSTC 





LOUIS NICHOLAS 
Newly appointed teacher of voice 
at the North Texas State Teachers 
College in Denton. 


EARLE CONNETTE ; 
Newly elected professor of Music 
Education at North ‘Texas State th 
Teachers College, Denton. be 


tl 
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will b2 the presentation of the Poetry-Time-Csket by its donor, Max- 
ag” Dunn of Corpus Christi. The presentation will take place at 
& 
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The Composers and Authors 
Association of America 


The National Board has accepted the 
Poetry Forum to hold the National 
and Authors Association of America in San Antonio. Texas, Saturday, 
Oztoher 4th. Headauarters will be the Plaza Hotel 

National and Texas State Board Meetings will be hele at 9:00 A. 
M. It is urgent that every officer be present at these meetings. 
mportant business to be voted on in the general session in the 
oon will be; amendments to the Constitution and By-laws and 
election of National officers. We ask you to meke a_ snecial effort 
to attend this important meeting. 

The Program Committee has arranged a number of svecial fea. 
tures and many noted writers. speakers and composers have accepted 
the invitation to be present. Plans are being made to present the 
winner of the LaForge Berumen Piano Snlo Contest. 

£ prize will be offerec. to the Chapter having the best exhibit of 
members work. Come. and bring your baoks and musi. 

This Convention is being held in connection with the First Annual 
Poetry Pilgrimage to the Avalon Poetry Shrine. Ot. 3—5th. 

During the two conventions, many uNiague and educational poetry 
features will be presented. The most unusual feature of the Pilgrimage 


invitation of the Avalon 


Convention of the ‘Composers 


autiful costumed ceremonial Sunday morning, October 5th. 
the ®Pnetie 


This 
ceremonia: will be conducted by Drama Group of the 


Avalor, Poetry Forum 


The Time-.Casket, after its presentation 
will be on display in San Antonio for one 
Avalo.. Poetry Pilgrimage in 1942, 
500 years. 

A full year will thus be given for the staging of an international 
contest, judged by three internationally known poets and critics. These 
judges wi'l Cecide, which poems are, in their opinion, most worthy of 
immortality, and most appropriate to come under the critical observa. 
tion of the civilization of 500 years hence. These poems will be buried 
in the Time-Casket. For further details anc contest rules, write to 
Lilith Lorraine. Director, Avalon Poetry Shrine, Route 8, Box 83F, San 
Antonio, TeRas. 


to the Poetry Shrine, 
year and at the Second 
it will he buried for a period of 


Corresponding Secretary Elsie Mary Sanford 


New Work Composed by Sammis 


CLAUDE SAMMIS, Director of Fine Arts 





At Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, whose new exercise book for 
Violinists, titled ‘360 Finger Sequentials,’ has been published by the New York 
Publishing house of David Gornston. As stated in the foreword of the book, 
this publication “‘presents a condensed, practical, and easily visual outline for 
the master of every possible fingering on the violin finger board.’’ Another 
book by Mr. Sammis entitled, ‘‘1050 Position Changes,’’ will be off the press 
this fall, 
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Our Lady of the Lake College 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Courses Leading to the Degrees of B. Mus. and B.A 
with Majors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory, or School Music 
Orchestra — Choral Ensemble — String Ensemble 


For Information Address: 
THE REGISTRAR - SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








PIANO-—-Walter Gilewicz, Julia Belle James, Willa Mae Kelly; 
THEORY— Bonita Wells, Willa Mae Kelly, Henry Wenzel, Margaret 
Lucke, Mildred Brust; VOICE—Mary Louise Beltz, Hattie Woodruff 


Hillyer; 
garet 
Bagley; PIPE and ELECTRIC ORGAN—R. Cochrane Penick. 


MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR 


Music Conservatory 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus. D., Director 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Lucke; VIOLIN—Henry 


Henry Wenzel, H. L. Bagley, Mar- 
Wenzel; WIND INSTRUMENTS—H. L. 


For Information Address 


GORDON G. SINGLETON, Ph. D., President Belton, Texas 








SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


DR. HUMPHREY LEE, President 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, MUS. D., Chairman 
Piano — Voice — Violin — Organ — Oboe — Saxaphone — Cello — 
Flute — Theory and Musical History — Public School Music 
Modern Dormitories and Equipment 
DALLAS 








GEORGE EVANS & CO., Inc. 


SINCE 13860 


UNIFORMS — EQUIPMENTS 
132 N. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
E. H. THORN 
P. O. Box 3222, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone 5-7103 











SUPERVISORS 


Because all that your profession demands of Pitch Pipes is 
‘“‘Master Key’’ Pitch Instruments. 
1. 


oO 


TEACHERS 





VIEW 


PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR.17. 1931 


Are Leading — Why? 
found in 


They are Sanitary—Clean. All reeds are sounded by the Single Blow 
System. One does not inhale Dust and Dirt. To you this is most 
important. 

All notes are arranged in Rotation following one another in Chromatic 
order. 

Clear and Accurate in Tone quality. 

Perfect in Design, in Appearance Instruments are of most unusual re- 
finement. 

FOR VOCAL, USE 
Chromatic—Full Sesle 13 Kevs. Distonic—Natural Scale of 8 Keys. 
Ask Your dealer for Master Key Instruments 
Manufactured by 


Wm. KRATT COMPANY 


988 JOHNSON PLACE UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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WACO-BAYLOR NEWS 


Waco (Spl.)\—Miss Roxy Grove, 
chairman of the Baylor School of 
Music, after teaching the first 
part of the summer, spent the 
month of August at her mountain 
cottage near Ward, Colorado. She 
announces that in s>ite of “Wars 
and Rumors of Wars’’ reservations 
and inquiries indicate an unusually 
large enrollment in the Baylor 
Music School for the present school 
year. 


Other members of the music fac- 
ulty enjoyed varied activities dur- 
ing the summer. Russell Harris, 
professor of piano and _ theory, 
spent the major part of the sum- 
mer in Oakland, California, where 
he studied composition with the 
famous composer of the modern 
French school, Darius Milhaud. 
Harris reports that his work with 
Milhaud was most interesting and 
beneficial and that while in Oak- 
lanc he had the opportunity to 
hear many fine concerts and meet 
many interesting people, among 
whom were E. Robert and Ger- 
maine Schmitz, Madeline Mil- 
haud, well-known French actress 
and wife of the composer, and 
members of the Budapest String 
Quartet( who gave a very fine 
series of concerts. Mr. Harris pre- 
sented at the college a program 
of his piano compositions and also 
did extensive study in writing for 
the films as well as composing a 
number of songs with string ac- 
companiment. 


Miss Bernice Hensler of the 
composition and theory depart- 
ment attended the Eastman School 
of Music where she pursued work 
on her doctor’s degree. She re- 
ports a most interesting and prof- 
{table summer’s work. 


Bela Rozsa, professor of piano 
and theory, Grove with his family 
including his mother, his wife and 
two children, to New York, where 
he will remain until the opening 
of the fall term. 


Gideon Waldron, of Abilene. and 
former band and orchestra direc- 
tor at Centenary College, has 
been appointed director of the 
Baylor Band, filling the vacancy 
caused by the appointment of Dr. 
Perry as registrar of the Univer- 
sity. Mr. Waldrop, who is a Bay- 
lor graduate, has had two years at 
the Eastman School of Music 
where he did special work in the 
Composition and Orchestral 
fields. He comes highly recom- 
mended for his new position, and 
is anticipating a large and effi- 
cient organization. Regular con- 
certs of the Baylor Golden Wave 
Band will be resumed soon after 
the opening of the school year. 


Dr. Paul Gelrud, renowned vio- 
linist and musicologist, pupil of 
the famed German composer, Hin- 
desmith, has been added to the 
Baylor faculty. 
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MH-BAYLOR NEWS 


Belton, Texas—(Spl.)—Not only 
will there be several new faculty 
members at Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College this fall but some of the 
present conservatory faculty are 
returning to the campus with new 
honors. 

Miss Willa Mae Kelly, instructor 
of piano, received the Master of 
Music degree in piano this summer 
from Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. Her graduate work in piano 
was done under the eminent Po- 
lsh pianist, Severin Hisenberger. 
Miss Kelly’s musicianship has also 
been recognized by Dr. W. A. 
Owens, director of resea.>h in folk 
materials at the University of Tex- 
as, who has selected her to do the 
transcriptions for a volume of folk 
music which he expects to have 
published in the near future. She 
had previously worked with him 
in folk materials. 

Miss Mary Louise Beltz, head of 
the department of voice, repre- 
sented the Trxas Federation of 
Music Clubs ir the Young Artists 
Contests held i1 June in conjunc- 
tion with the uational convention. 
She tied for first place in the vo- 
cal section and received $500 and 
a concert contract. During the re- 
mainder of the summer, Miss Beltz 
has continued her study under 
Paul Reimers in Hollywood and has 
filled a number of singing engage- 
ments. 

Henry Wenzel, instructor of vio. 
lin, has spent the summer study- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 
He is returning to the campus with 
a number of plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the Belton-Baylor Little 
Symphony, as well as other purely 
student music organizations. The 
Little Symphony will be augmented 
by two new faculty members, Miss 
Margaret Lucke, cellist, and H. L. 
Bagley, instructor of wind instru- 
ments. 

Miss Lucke, an Oberlin graduate, 
won first place in the national mu- 
sic contests for cello solos in 1935. 
She has much experience with 
string ensembles and _ orchestral 
groups. 

Mr. Bagley, who has specialized 
in wind instruments at Pittsburg 
Teachers College of Kansas from 
which he holds the B. S. degree 
and at Colorado State ‘College of 
Education, Greeley, from which he 
holds the M. A. degree, has also 


had work under Henry Sopkin, F. 


L. Buchtel, Dr. Frank Simon, J. 
DeForest Cline. He has conducted 
the El Paso High School instru- 
mental groups for four years. In 
1937, he organized and conducted 


the first all state music festival 
in New Mexico. 

Two other additions to the mu- 
sic faculty are R. Cochrane Penick, 
instructor of organ, who holds the 
Master of Sacred Music from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
and certificate in organ from Juil- 
liard School, and Miss Mildred 
Brust, who received the B. M. de- 
gree with a major in piano from 
Mary Hardin-Baylor in May. Mr. 
Penick’s appointment was made 
possible by the gift of an organ by 
the J. M. Frazier family in mem- 
ory of the late Mrs. Frazier. 


Dr. Walter Gilewicz, director of 
the Conservatory, went to Colo- 
rado for a vacation trip after 
teaching in the first summer term. 
Miss Julia Belle James, instructor 
of piano, has also spent several 
weeks in Colorado curing the lat- 
ter part of the summer. 
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Series Dated By Symphony 


The Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
Wednesday had arrived at work- 
ing datees or tentative cates for 
next season. They are subject to 
change but probably will stick. 


Nov. 16 and 17.—Opening pair of 
concerts 


with Zino Francescatti, 





ATTENTION! 
Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail 
One of the largest in the South 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Open a Charge Account With us 
and see the difference 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


Established in 1901 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 








To Teach In El Paso 





GENE HEMMLE, Baritone 
Who has just returned from N 
York to fill the position of professor 
of voice and Music Education at the 

Texas College of Mines, El Paso. 

®*eee 
Italian violinist, as soloist. 

Dec. 7 and 8.—Second pair of 
concerts with Helen Traubel, so. 
prano. 

Jan. 4 and 5—Third pair of 
concerts with winner of the annual 
G. B. Dealey auditions as soloist. 

Jan. 25 and 26—Fourth pair, 
with Sidney Foster. pianist, as so- 
loist. 

Feb. 15 and 16.—Fifth pair of 
concerts. Plans uncertain but Jac- 
ques Singer, conductor, is discus- 
sing an all-Beethoven program to 
culminate in the Ninth Symphony. 
Choral work may be supplied by 
a near-by school or college. 

March 8 and 9.—Sixth ane final 
pair of subscription concerts with 
Mexican winning artist. 





Sixth and Throckmorton 


STAFFORD'S 


Teachers Needs 


Fort Worth, Texas 











Isabel Hutcheson 


PIANO TEACHER 


WINTER STUDIO 
Brooks Mays Building 
Dallas, Texas 


SUMMER MUSIC 
COLONY 
Boulder, Colorado 





















UARTERS 
o« CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


> NEW CATALOG on Request 
ATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 


321-23-ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA; 





THOS GOGGAN & BRO. 











{ = 4 
The Music House of Texas -- Established 1866 & imal 


Everything Musical 
Specializing in Sheet Music and 
Music Teachers’ Supplies 


1201-3 Main Street Houston, Texas 
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|. The Hammond Organ | 
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© By World Famous Musicians | 
| ® By Schools and Colleges : Vom | 
| ® By Commercial Establishments | 
_ @ By the U. S. Government For Its | 
| a famous conductor | 
| © By Churches and Mortuaries A | 
| Everywhere 





Among the Southwestern schools giving regu- 
larly accredited courses in Hammond Organ the 


as vocational and cultural electives with em- 






phasis on the training of organists for the 
newly created opportunities of musical’ en- 
deavor are Southwestern Junior College, Keene, 
Texas; Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Ft. Worth; McMurry College and Har- 
din-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, and 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington— 
the latter using two complete installations, one 
with augmented amplification for out-door pro- 
ductions, games, etc.—and others. 


IN FORT WORTH 
and 


27 West Texas Counties 
THE HAMMOND 
DEALER is 


The SHIELD Company 
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San Antonio 
Music News 


San Antonio, Texas—(Spl.)—The 
beautiful Sunken Garden in Brack- 
enridge Park has been the scene 
of most of the musical activities 
of the summer. 

Early in June, The San Antonio 
Civic Opera Company, Mrs. Lewis 
Krams-Beck, President, presented 
“Floradora” which was very cre- 
ditably presented and enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
made two appearances here, July 
23 and 24th, sponsored by Mrs. 
James E. Devoe. The natural 
scenery of the Sunken Garden 
made a_ perfect setting for the 
beautiful dancing and the colorful 
costumes. 


“Les Sylphides’ with music by 
Chopin, “Vienna—1814” music by 
Carl Maria von Weber, and “Prince 
Igor’? music by Alexander Borodin 
were given the first evening and 
on the second “Swan Lake” music 
by Tchaikowsky, “The New York- 
er” music by George Gershwin, 
and Le Beau Danube, music by 
Johann Strauss, were presented, 

Dorothy McLemore Priesing, re- 
presentative of the State Depart- 
ment of Education will be in San 
Antonio August 28 and 29th and 
will conduct a two day training 
class on “How to Teach The Texas 


Gets Opera Role 


JEANETTE HOPKINS, Mezzo-Sopranc 

Pupil of Arthur Faguy-Cote, Fort 
Worth voice teacher, who has just 
been awarded the role of the Page 
in Tannhauser with the San Franciscc 
Opera Company. The cast will in- 
clude Lauritz Melchior, Metropolitar 
heroic tenor. The opera will be sung 
in San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
and Los Angeles. 


Applied Music Program”. San An- 
tonio music teachers and teachers 
from the neighboring cities will at- 
tend. 

The San Antonio Symphony or- 
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Teacher 


ARTHUR FAGUY,-COTE 


A leading Fort Worth voice teacher 
whose work is affiliated with Texas 
Christian University. 


eeco-—V 


chestra of Texas Works Projects 
Administration under the able di- 
rection of Walter Dunkam, gives 
concerts every Tuesday evening at 


To New York 


GWENDOLYN MANN, Soprano 


Puri! of Arthur Faguy-Cote, winner 


of the Texas Federation of 
Teachers voice contest, who will ' 
in a J. J. Shubert production in New 
York City this season. Miss Mann 
was a member of the Dallas Fair 
Park Casino Shubert productions dur 
ing this summer. 


the open air theatre in the Sunken 
Garden—and on each Wednesday 
night the Tipica Mexican Orches- 
tra plays at the San Antonio River 
theatre.—E.W.L. 
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Included in The Artist-Faculty of Wy 
HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 


Gene Byram, singing artist and 


teacher of voice, obtained his vocal 
and musical training in New York 
City and in Chicago; in New York, 





Hollywood Conserailory 


of MUSIC and ARTS, Incorporated 


with the world-famous baritone, Pas- 
quale Amato, and in Chicago, with 
the nationally-known oratorio singer, 
Elsa Harthan Arendt. 


Having appeared in such _ broad- 











THE MOVIE CAPITOL’S OLDEST, BEST eae ale tee 
EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ers” wie. Bers Lytell), and having 
DRAMA AND THE DANCE ie” annie. Sam 
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i. mount, Warner Brothers, United Ar- 
A staff of forty nationally recognized artist-teachers ~ ‘tists, m6 &. B. 0. in Ge compeny 

‘ . with such stars as Grace Moore, 
guide the hundreds of students who select Holly- e) Lawrence Tibbett, Lily Pons, Nelson 
’ . . > : Raita? . Eddy, Jeanette McDonald, and oth- 
wood Conservatory and its three divisions: aa, tie, Sas te tie Gael 
@ CONSERVATORY qualified to understand the problems 
for advanced students in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Reed of those desiring to undertake an 
and Brass Instruments, all Theoretical Subjects, Music Education, intensive course of voice _ training 
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Musicology, Radio Production, Studio Recording, Drama, Dance. for the theatre, radio, or motion 
(Credit or non-credit) pictures. 
U @ JUNIOR SCHOOL P Mr. Byram, whose wide exper- 
0 for beginners and intermediate students in most of the above sub- ience in singing for radio broadcast 
A) jects (Non-credit.) has included performances over 
WOR (New York City), WGN 
- Pcgessb mr tiiges Rectan aggre Ps aie iia (Chicago), KFWB, KHJ, KFI, and 
V or especially talented c ren desirin ighly professionalize s seles aintains GENE BYRAM 
° training in the Arts and Academic subjects. (Through High School) — SS oo. ee ” ‘ 


latest studio recording equipment for 


ACCREDITED the study and development of each 


Baritone 








advantages which are so necessary the professional and successful sing- 


HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY So say etc se eons ea vem os 
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be mentioned Virginia Verrill, Larry 
- : . sentation of advanced students have Johnson, Cha:ies Begole Smith, and 
5400 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, California long been a regular and interesting Frank McKee. An 
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phase of the student’s vocal pro- feature over radio station KGFJ in | » 4 
For further. information write gress, thus affording his pupils those Los Angeles Outstanding among 
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Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Year 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


= 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CHICAGO 56th SEASON 


Founded in 18°56 by John J. Hattstaedt, today The American Conserva- 
tory of Music is outstanding among institutions for music education in 
this country. .Its graduates are to be found occupying positions of 
honor and responsibility in every department of music. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
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HE FACULTY—One hundred and 
thirty artist teachers, many of 
national and international reputa- 
ion, including pianists: Heniot 
Levy, Rudolph Reuter, Allen 
Spencer, Edward Collins, Kurt 
Wanieck, Louise Robyn, Tomford 
Harris, Earl Blair and_ others; 
Voice: Theodore Harrison, Char- 
les LaBerge, John Wilcox, Elaine 
De Sellem; Violin: John Weicher, 
Herbert Butler, Scott Willits, Stel- 
la Roberts; Organists: Frank 
Van Dusen, Edward Ejigenschenk; 
Theory: Leo Sowerby, John Pal- 
mer, Irwin Fischer. 

ACCREDITED COURSES are of- 
fered in Piano, Vocal, Violin, 
Organ, Orchestra and Band In- 
struments, Public School Music, 


PROFESSIONAL and TEACHING 
ENGAGEMENTS— Although the 
management does not guarantee 
positions, it has been most suc- 
cessful in assisting students to 
find remunerative' situations in 
colleges, academies, music schools 
and in concert, opera, radio, or- 
chestra, lyceum and choir work. 


TUITION is reasonable in keep- 
ing with the times and may be 
paid in convenient installments. 
Complete particulars given in 
catalog which will be mailed on 
request. 

STUDENTS’ SELF HELP — The 
management makes every en- 
deavor to assist needy students 
to find part-time employment. 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; Institutional member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music 


A Professional school of music conferring accredited 
Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees with major 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, 

Instruments, Musicology, or Composition. 


Faculty of internationally and 
nationally famous artist teachers. 


STUDENT AID AVAILABLE TO A NUMBER OF DESERVING 


STUDENTS 


Organ, 


Orchestral 


’ 

Sen Children’s Piano Work, Class Many find work as teachers, ac- 
enn Piano, Musical Theory, Dramatic C¢°™panists or part-time positions FALL SEASON OPENS MONDAY t 
Pair Art and Dancing. working for commercial houses, SEPTEMBER 8 4 
poe DEGREES—Bachelor of Music, &t¢: 

Bachelor of Music Education, DORMITORIES— Desirable living 

Master of Music and Master of and boarding accommodations can ° " 7 ‘ ‘ P _ 

Music Education are conferred be secured at the Conservatory Write now for Free Catalogue ; Address the 
ken by authority of the State of Ill- Dormitories at moderate rates. Registrar 
day inois and recognized as a guar- Particulars on request. 
es antee of accomplishment. Fall term begins September 15th. HICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
iver For free catalog address John R. Hattstaedt, President C 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 
64 East Van Buren Street, 


American Conservatory of Music 
516 Kimball Hall . . . Chicago, Dlinois 





Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW MUSIC 


and 
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BOOKS 
WHY WE LOVE MUSIC, by Carl E. Seashore, Professor of Psychology 
and Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School of Iowa State University. 
Oliver Ditson Company, Philadelphia, pp 82. From a discussion of the 
bases of a love of music, Dr. Seashore, via an outline of graduated musi- 
cal training, advances into a prophecy of improvements in the very In- 
struments themselves and the revision ot the orchestra to conform with 
these changes. His music of the future is stimulating to the imagination 
and bewildering to the accustomed ideas of musical enjoyment. Love of 
music is essentially an unanalysed feeling, compounded of elements 
varying in complexity from organic response to an intellectual com- 
prehension of the symbolism of the art, he states. The chapters on 
the teaching of music and the awakening and recognition cf a love 
for music will prove of help to all who have as their responsibility the 
guidance of children and young people. The discussion of musical tem. 
perament analyses the causes, manifestations and results of this side 
of the musician’s nature. This small book is designed to stimulate 
thought and will be of great help to teachers and conscientious parents. 
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LOUISIANA FRENCH FOLK-SONGS, by Irene Therese Whitfield; L. S. U. 
Press, University, Louisiana, 1939, pp. 160. This tastefully bound volume 
contains the phonetic and melodic rendition of the songs, necessary incom- 
plete, which are the folk heritage from the French occupation of Louisiana. 
The grouping is according to the type of French used: Louisiana-French, 
Acadian or Cajun-French and Negro French dialect.. The use of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet in the transcription of the words is a guide to the 
pronunciation of the various dialects. A list of the commercial recordings of 
some of these songs is contained in the chapter detailing the work done in 
this research project. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC, by Max Schoen, Ph. D. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1940, pp. 260, $3.25. The sub-title of this volume explains 
that is a survey for teachers and musicians and one finds material bearing 
on musical art, musical artistry and music education. The musician will 
read with interest the account of work done by experimental psychology, the 
psychologist will find a convenient summary of the part played by his own 
department and the shool music teacher will find suggestions for a_ scienti- 
fically established program and procedure in general musical culture. The 
book is thoroughly documented and appends a convenient index of names. 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSICOLOGY, by Glen Haydon, Professor of Music, 
University of North Carolina; Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941, pp. 330, 
$4.00. This late addition to the music series of this fine publishing firm is 
a real contribution to the field, being, as it is to date, the only book of its 
type in English. Dr. Haydon has worked and studied with such authorities 
in musicology as Robert Haas, Alfred Orel and Egon Wellesz and has made 
some valuable translations in addition to his original exposition of this scho- 
larly treatment of the various fields of music, from the systematic and his- 
toric standpoint, showing their relation to each other and to the art of mu- 
sic in general. Its chapters, forming a guide to the whole range of serious 
literature concerning music, embrace the theory of music theory, the prob- 
lems related to composition, performance, pedagogy and comparative music- 
ology. Recommended particularly for the liberal arts student in his third 
or fourth year of music, this volume has much to offer all those who take 
the study of music seriously. 


GLEE CLUB AND CHORUS, by Van A. Christy, M. A. G. Schirmer, Inc. 
New York, 1940, pp. 150. A handbook of organizing, conducting and main- 
taining glee club and choral organizations with selected graded and classified 
lists of octavo music and texts. This book will prove of great value in all 
the theoretical and practical details connected with choral groups, amateur 
as well as professional. 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC (The Teaching and Administration of) by Peter 
W. Dykema and Karl W. Gehrkens; C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston, 
1941, pp. 620. A book of inspiration, encyclopedic information, scholarly doc- 
umentation and comprehensive guidance for all who have anything to do 
with or to say about the musical education of the high school student. The 
book is profusely illustrated with photographs which reveal, as words could 
not adequately do, the great place music and musical activities occupy in 
the lives of our young people. The authors have condensed and combined 
their lifetime experience for the benefit of the up-to-date music department. 


MORE THAN A PITCH-PIPE, by Ennis Davis; C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1941, pp. 178. ‘“rhis book deals with tne equipment, tangible 
and intangible, which makes for a _ sucessful supervisor of music in_ the 
schools. The prerequisites of education and ability are largely taken for 
granted and the interestingly personalized chapters outline the factors which 
make the supervisor a valued and permanent member of the community. 
The advice given here should be read, pondered and acted upon by all mem- 
bers of a profession which is not bounded by the walls of the school but 
which reaches out and touches every citizen of the town. 
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ESSAYS IN MUSICAL ANALYSIS by Donald Torey (Oxford University 


Press). This is volume six of Professor Torey’s Essays. The table of con- 
tents indicates discussion of works for orchestra by composers from Bach 
to Wagner. The notes on Bach, Mozart, Schumann, Berloiz, Sibelius and 
Wagner are particularly illuminating. Throughout the book, Torey’s witty 
and acute style makes delightful reading. 


A master of the orchestra, Mr. 


Torey’s comments are of great value, 


In the case of the use of operatic excerpts, particularly those of Wagner, he 


points out certain abuses which many musicians have deplored. 


However, 


his thinking goes farther and suggests proper uses and alterations. More. 
over, he suggests helps which the novice could hardly be aware of. There 
is included in this volume a Retrospect and Corrigenda in which the author 
makes additions and corrections which apply to his complete output of Es. 


says on the literature of music. His Glossary is a very concise and ee 


one. A very complete for the six volumes is included in this book. 


Fischer, Inc., is American agent for Oxford Publications. 


The Harold Kelloggs 


Return To Texas 
(Continued From Page 4) 


ied George Cehanowsky of _ the 
Metropolitan, Ganna Walska, 
Carlton Gauld of the Opera Com- 
ique of Paris, and many others. 


Has been very active in the Com- 
inant Club, an organization of Los 
Angeles Prefessional Women Mu- 
sicians, having been President of 
the Club. Her piano playing has 
beeen recorded for the screen, she 
having cCoubled at the key board 
for many stars who were not equip- 
ped to do the playing themselves. 


She has been selected as an as- 
sociate teacher by Eieanor Brodie 
King, originator of “Personal 
Presence,” a system for developing 
bodily poise and coordination, and 
who has taught “body control’ to 
many of the famous of Stage and 
Screen. This work i especially 
valuable to singers as it teaches 
all of the elements necessary to 
good stage presence. 


Mr. Kellogg has made a special 
study of the various methods of 





VIOLINISTS 
EXPERT ADVICE 
APPRAISALS 


Consult a Recognized 
Authority 


E. N. DORING 
1322 Hinman Ave., 


Evanston, IIl. 


Send 25c for copy America’s 
only Violin Journal 





“VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS” 





—H. E. M. 


recording, and sound-studio tech- 
nics. Having available the several 
picture sound stages with which he 
was connected in California and 
his continuous tie-up with Los An- 
geles radio stations, Mr. Kellogg’s 
experience in this field makes this 
a valuable addition to his already 
recognized specialties of  tone- 
building and song coaching in all 
modern languages. In recognition 
of his eminence in these fields, 
was for three years president 
the Southern California Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kellogg are inti- 
mate friends of many of the 
prominent composers of the day, 
including Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Sidney King Russell, Rob- 
ert MacGimsey, Elinor Remick 
Warren and Clarence Olmstead. 
Their new Texas home acdress has 
not been announced. 
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ARTISTS - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 





ABILENE 

LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano . oo McMurry College, 
Studio 6 Grape St., Abilene. 

AMARILLO 

BARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-vi- 
olinist—Conductor Amarillo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Management: Mrs. 
I. D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 
GLENN, Gladys M.—President Musical 
Arts Conservatory of West Texas. 
WEBB. Gladys—Soprano—Opera, Ora- 
tovio Concert—Teacner of Singers— 

Musical Arts Conservatory of West 

xas, Amarillo. 


ARLINGTON 

S, Eugene N.—Violin and The- 

ory—Nortn Texas Agricultural Col- 

lege, Arlington. 

GARRETT, Clyde J., Baritone—Chair- 
man of Fine Arts, North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College. 

ARRETT, Dorothy—Piano and The- 
ory—600 S. Cooper Ave., Arlington. 
IRONS, Col. Earl D. —- Head Bana 
Dept., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
band of 10u pieces, North Texas Ag- 

riculiural Coilege, Arlington. 

Oo Grace Ward — Concert 
pianist, teacher—Norih Texas Agri- 
cultural College. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman — Or- 
an—North Texas Agricultural Col- 
ege, Arlington. 

AUSTIN 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
No. 2806 Nueces Street—Thursday 
nly. Telephone 2-9943. 

DRUM, Miriam Gordon—Teacher 
of piano and Piano Pedagogy 
Texas School of Fine Arts. 

TEXAS School of Fine Arts—Accredited 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion—Full courses. 

WRAY, J. ee at of Sing- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 


BELTON 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 
BROWNWOOD 


WOODS, Guy — Pianist — Teacher of 
Piano and Voice, Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Brownwood. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

BURGER. Joseph — B. M. — Baritone 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 S. Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi. 

DALLAS 

BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony. Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St., Dallas. 

COUNCIL, E. G., “The Music Man,” 
1401 Elm Street.—Sheet Music. 

DNEPROV, Ivan — Tenor — Director 
Hockaday Institute of Fine Arts. 

DOWNING, William B. — Baritone 

Teacher of Voice, 1101 Elm St., Dal- 


las. 

FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus of Dal- 
las; piano, theory, voice coaching, 
conducting. 3524 Potomac, T 3-8204. 

GOLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist University; 

Director of Highland Park Methodist 

Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman- 
uel, Dallas, 5-0709. : 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano 




















4 —3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 

. 7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
g System. including advanced 
ades; Creative Music. 

POTEET, Dora—Head of Organ De- 
partment, Southern Methodist Uni- 

versity, Dallas. rp 

SWITZER, Miss Grace — Affiliated 

Teacher and Normal Instructor | of 

the “Oxford Extension School of 

Piano Playing.”’ 1001 N. Windomere, 

Dallas, 6-6932. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 

Theory, Composition, Southern Meth- 

odist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

WH ES — The Southwest’s Most 

Complete Music House — 1213 Elm 
Street, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 

WILLIAMS, Philip, Violinist, Professor 

of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 

sity; Concertmaster, Dallas Sym- 


phony. 
DENTON 

KIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
cone: North Texas State Teachers 
Ollege, Denton 
JONES, William E.—Director of Mus- 
ic. Texas College for Women, Den- 
ion. 
WALTERS. W. G.. Head Violin Dept.. 
Texas State College for Women. 
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Chorus. 


Telephone 


Christian University. 
University Christian Church Choir, 
Study Club Chorus, 


Juilliard Graduate School, oT 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head of WHITLOCK, E. Clyde — Violinist- 
Piano Department, : 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. 
LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- Star-Telegram. 
Mutual Home Bidg., Fort 


LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Concert Sopra- MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music 
Texas State Southwestern University—Piano, Or- 
Representative and Reporter to Na- gan and Voice. Georgetown. 
Asosciation of Choir Direc- HOUSTON 

Director of Voice Department 

Direc- GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
Methodist of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 


no, Fort Worth Texas. 


at Texas Wesleyan College. 
Music Polytechnic 


12 Throckmorton St., 


exas. i g. The 
MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, Bible and Music, Psycho ogy of 
Conductor Fort Worth lvd., 


Home address, 


é. 
Mistletoe Bl 
Worth, Texas. 49482. 
Echols—Teacher 
Hammond elec- rector 343rd. F. A. Band, 90th Div. 


a New resi: A. E. F.i High School ‘Band, La- 


tric organ in_ studio. 


WIESEMANN, Carl—Organ and Piano— dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. Tel. 
Texas State College for Women, Den- ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Organist and Choirmaster, 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas; 
tor,, Republic Bank Chorus, Dallas. 


St. .PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 


Direc- ius Thor, first violin; George Orum, 


second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violoncella. 


Affiliated Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 
with Texas Christian University, Di- Conner, Manager, 421 Conner Ave., 

armony ub , P . 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine 
1500 Cooper St. 


FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone 


Fort Worth. 


Arts Department, Texas Christian 
University: Violinist-Teacher-Conduc- 


tor. 
THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Tex- 


Studying 


‘ Texas as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Private Stu- Pro Arte String Quartet Ensemble- 
Director, Playing. Theory, Conducting. 
Music TILLETT, Jeannette —Pianist-Teacher. 
u President Fort Worth Conservatory 
affiliated with Texas Christian Uni- 
Graduate versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Wesleyan Teacher; Prof. of Theory, N.T.A.C. 


Arlington; Music Critic, Fort Worth 


GEORGETOWN 


ton, Texas. 


McNEELEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin— HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


tern Baptist Theological Seminary, branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Sacred Music—Southwes- —Mozart Hammond, Director — All 
se MORGAN, Katherine B. —Teacher of 
a ea Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
’ ner, Shakespeare, Brownin 
Music, ete.—1117 Jackson 
oo Houston. Lehigh 7 


1614 Sunset, SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 


ARTS —4407 Rossmoyne' Blvd.— 


—Soprano Homer Springfield, President. 
Fort SA 


LAM 
KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Mili- 
of tary Band Instruments; formerly di- 


mesa, Phone 








MUSIC 


When Music and Courtesy are better understood and appreciated, there 
more war.—Confucious. 


STUDY OF MUSIC ACTUALLY TRAINS 
THE MIND AND STIMULATES IT SO 
IT FUNCTIONS BETTER IN 
OTHER STUDIES. 


in the school curriculum had to be dropped except 
I would retain music as the most indispensable of  all.’’—Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot. 


IN THE STUDY OF MUSIC THE MEMORY 
IS AMAZINGLY CULTIVATED, SELF- 
ASSURANCE IS ACQUIRED, MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE IS OBTAINED, IMAGINA- 
TION IS STIMULATED. 


much to do with molding the character, it is ne- 
cessary that we teach it to our children.—Aristotle 


MUSIC IS THE MOST COMPANIABLE 
OF ALL THE ARTS. WILL GLORIFY 
EVERYDAY LIVING. MAKE US HAPPIER 
AT WORK OR PLAY. NO SINGLE FORCE 
CAN FILL LEISURE MOMENTS SO 
HAPPILY. 

Music washes away from the 
MUSIC IS NOT A PROFESSION BUT A 
GREAT EDUCATIONAL FORCE NECES- 
SARY TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 


Show me a home wherein Music dwells and I shall show you a happy, 
contented family.—Longfellow. 


COLLINS PIANO CoO. 


HEADQUARTERS: GREENVILLE, TEXAS 


soul the dust of everyday life.—Auerbach. 








LUFKIN 
REDING, Mrs. Truman Esther—Teach- 
er of Piano Progressive Service— 


415 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030, 

SAN ANGELO 
BRUMBELOW, Carl—Piano-Voice-Head 
Music Dept., San Angelo College 

SAN ANTONIO 
FOX, Oscar J.—305-W. Russell Place, 

San Antonio, Texas 

GRIFFIN, David—Teacher of Singing 
Director of Choral Club, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, 11 years Con- 
ductor San Antonio Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 478 East F:ench Place, San 
Antonio. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Music 
Department. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COl- 
LEGE, Music Department—Complete 
courses for degrees. 

STAFFELL, Tekla—Pianist-Teacher, 302 
Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas, 


STEPHENVILLE 

COFFIN, Mildred and Berton—Sopra- 
no and Baritone; Song Recitals and 
Operatic Duets. John Tarleton Col- 
lege, Stephenville, Texas. 

FROH, Charles Wesley—Professor of 
Fine Arts. Head Dept. of Music, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville. 


WACO 

CENTRAL TEXAS CONSERVATORY, 
Austin at Ninth—Music - Arts- Dra- 
matics-Dancing. Phone 7215, 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B, 
Mus., Teacher of Piano, Chairman 
oe of Music, Baylor University, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco Organist First Bap- 
tist Church ana Temple  Rodef 
Sholem, Waco. 

ROZSA, Bela—Artist-Instructor in Piano 
Baylor University School of Music 
and Allied Arts. 

THOMSON, James—Teacher of Vio 
lin-Director of Baylor Symphony— 
Baylor University School of Music. 

WAXAHACHIE 

PIERCE—Alton Clay— Director School 

of Music, Trinity University. 
WICHITA FALLS 

AKIN, Nita—Organist. Wichita Falls. 

KIKER, Charles—Teacher of Piano— 
Associate Teachers; Ivy Eddlemon, 
piano; Arthur Davis, violin, 2140 Ave 
nue H., Phone 405. 

NELSON, Eitel Allen — Violinist- 
Composer-Teacher — 1607 Hayes St., 
Wichita Falls. 

CHICAGO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY —Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt- 
steadt, President. 

BRITAIN, Radie — Composer—5228 
Black-Stone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY—Kimball 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago. 
Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ru- 
dolph Ganz President. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Teacher of Sing- 
ing—Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 
RIZZO, Andy—Piano — Accordion— 
Suite 723 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 

Ill., Phone Webster 2826. 

SUMMY’S, Sheet Music and Litera- 

ture, 321 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—Teacher of Singing— 
3475 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Concert 
Management — 8853 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacher of Sing- 
ers—610 South Van Ness Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC—Accredited, Leading teach- 
ers in all branches. 32% South Wes- 
tern Ave., Los Angeles. Four 


branches. 
NEW YORK 

ALLISON, Irl — President National 
Guild Piano Teachers, _ Inc., 745 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

BLATHERWICK, Barbara —Colorature 
Soprano, Recital—Onera, Pupils Ac- 
credited, Italian Bel Canto, Founded 
on Principles of Manuel Garcia.— 
43 Fifth Ave., New York, Gramercy 
5-6392. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts — Teacher of 
Singing — 200 West 57th St., New 
York City, For appointments, circle 


6-0538. 
SALT LAKE CITY 


ASPER, Frank—Organist, Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
Utah.—Available for recitals an 
dedications. 
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Study Music In Texas...... 


The 


At a Member Institution of 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, B. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Roxy Harriette Grove, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman School of Music and Fine Arté 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood. Texas 

Mae Branon, B. M. : 
Chairman Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M. M. ; 
Dean Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Guy Woods, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. j 
Director Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas . 

Mrs. Gypsy Ted Sullivan Wylie 
Director Department of Music 


North Texas State Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 

Wilfred C. Bain, B. M., Ed. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M. A., M. M. 
Director Department of Music 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 

Elizabeth Meachum, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 


Southwest Texas Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 

R. A. Tampke, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B. A., B. M. 
Dean Department of Music 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS FOR 1941 

WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D., President 
Director Department of Music 
Texas State College For Women 


Denton, Texas 


WALLACE R. CLARK, B. A., 


Vice-President 


Chairman Department of Music 
West Texas State Teachers College 
H. GRADY HARLAN, B. M., Ph. D., 


Secretary 


Associate Professor of Music 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


San Marcos, Texas 
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Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 
Naccgdoches, Texas 

Ida Pritchett, B. S. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Sul Ross State Teachers College 
Alpine, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Claude Sammis, B. M. 
Director School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

Paul M. Riley, M. M. 

Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy 
El Paso, Texas 

Glen R. Johnson, B. A. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Texas State College For Women 
Denton, Texas 


William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Julien Pauli Blitz. Mus. D. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, B. A., M. A. 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Trinity University 

Waxahachie, Texas 

Alton Pierce, M. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


West Texas State Teachers College 
Canyon, Texas 

Wallace R. Clark, B. A., B. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Southwestern Bapfist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

I. E. Reynolds, B. M. 
Director Department of Music 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Hardin Junior College 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B. M., M. A. 


Hockaday Junior College 

Dallas, Texas 

Ivan Dneproff 

Director Department of Fine Arts 


Dallas, 








John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

Chas. W. Froh, B. M. 

Chairman Department of Music 


Kilgore College 
Kilgore, Texas 
Christine Bagwell, B. A. 
Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 

Beaumont, Texas 

Harry J. Kanady, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Clyde Jay Garrett, Mus. Ed. D. 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman Department of Music 


Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Elwood R. Priesing, B. M., M. A. 
Chairman Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

Carl Brumbelow, M. M. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Ruth Ellen Lasley, B. A., B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 
Washington County Junior College 
Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale 
Chairman Department of Music 


CONSERVATORIES 


Musical Arts Conservatory of W. Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M. 
Director 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeannette Tillett 

Director 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond 
Director 


Southern School of Fine Arts 
Houston, Texas 


Homer F. Springfield, B. S., B. M. 
President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 

Miriam Gordon Landrum 
Director 


PAUL VAN KATWIJK, Mus. D. 
Dean School of Music 
Southern Methodist University 


CLAUDE SAMMIS, B. M. 
Director of Fine Arts 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


CHRISTINE BAGWELL, B. A. 
Staff Member Department of Music 






Kilgore College 
Kilgore, Texas 
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